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EXPLANATORY 

;;Y Publishers are insistent that I shall a-.lA 
a personal note. Very good. In the etirlv 
part^of 1918 I went to the United States. 

?In Washington it was my good fortune vo 
fall across the path of John Murray, of tli-; 
Pan-American section of the American Fodei-- 
ation of Labor. Murray did for me all that one man 
could do for another, and through him— directly or in- 
directly — 1 met many interesting characters ' in th*- 
Spanish-American and United States Labor woild. in 
New York I met , the leading men and women of tlie 
Band School of Science, and their kindness and helj)- 
fulness I shall never forget. From some of them I got 
letters of introduction to people in various Burope'aii 
cities, that helped to make the after-path easy. I was 
in New York when Tomas Masaryk, the Czecho-Slovjtk 
leader, arrived from Vladivostok, when he announcd 
the arrival of the first contingents on the Pacific, and. 
the non-arrival of ship to take them away. It was in 
New York I met Santeri Nuerteva, one of" the Social-ist 
Deputies of Finland, who escaped the knife of Manner- 
heim, the ''White Butcher.'' From Nuerteva I carried 
despatches ^detailing the Finnish massacre to jVraxini 
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iv. ^ EXPLANATORY. 

Ill June, 1918, I received a cable" from Mr. William 
Watt,! acting Prime Minister of Anstralia, asking me 
if J would accept a place on the Australian Press Mis- 
sion, tlien about to leave Australia for a visit to the 
Western front. I accepted; and it was lucky I did so. 
A person who gave his name as J. Blackmore Beer, 
who said he was the president of ''The National Dis- 
charged Soldiers' Federation of Australia,' and^also 
"an officer of the Australian Commonwealth Service," 

^ reported to the British War Office that I was " a well- 

Imov/n Australian anarchist," that I was refused per- 
mission to leave Australia, that I got away as a sailor 
on a" steamer and that I ''intended to stir up trouble 

^f with' the Australian troops in England." The purport 

of that communication was, forwarded to the Austra- 
lian Assistant Provost Marshal (Lawrence), Warwick 
Square. At once, .without inquiry as to the truth of the 
aceBsations,without inquiry as to whether such a person 
as Blackmore Beer really existed, without asking the 
accused if he had any explanation or defence, Assistant 
Provost Marshal Lawrence recommended that arrange- 
ments be made for my immediate internment in Eng- 
land or my deportation to Australia. 

After that followed detectives and Scotland Yard 
interrogations, to the scare of my dear old mother and 
the worry of my brother and sister, who waited on the 
Thames Embankment, ready to report to the ' High 
' (Commissioner,' Andrew Fisher, if Scotland Yard at- 
tempted to carry out the recommendations of the Aus- 
iralian Provost 'Marshal. But it ended happily. The 
Scotland Yard chief and the military officers were 
handsome in their apologies, and afterwards I got the 
name of the. phizgig who caused the trouble. ^ If he has 
anv existence I should be pleased to talk to him. 

in September,1918, 1 went with the mission to France. 

We visited "the Front," when the Germans retreated 

■ ns we advanced. We watched the fighting for Lens 

from tiie safety of Vimy Eidge, and futher south we 
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^ watched from the banks of the Somme the struggle for 
Peroime. We interviewed General Haig, who wanted 
the re-imposition of the death penalty upon Australian 
soldiers. I modestly informed him that any Govern- 
or, I - - ment in Australia that dared to do so w^ould'be a Gov- 
k- -] ' ernment no more. We interviewed the French Premier, 
so -! "Tiger" Clemenceau, who addressed us most eharm- 
," ' - • ingly, and was himself charmed by the rapt attention 

with which we listened to him. 

I was twelve months in Europe, and during that time 
1: visited various parts of the British Isles, the neutral 
, countries of- Switzerland and Scandinavia, paid three 
visits to Prance, met all classses, all opinions, all man- 
ner of men. My position as a member of the Common- 
wealth ParliauLent of Australia gave me an entrance 
to places and functions where politicians and states- 
men foregathered. My connection with the Australian 
Press Mission brought me, in comm_on with the others, 
honorary membership of the clubs and institutes where 
meet together the pressmen and iilternational correspon- 
dents of the great newspapers of the world. To me, 
more" than to the others, the membership was valuable, 
because, I stayed on in Europe long after the other 
members of the mission had returned to Australia, and 
as ray only business was to gather information, I .avail- 
ed myself fuDy of the facilities wdiieh such right of 
c]itry afforded. 

The Australian Press Mission was only one of hun- 
dreds. They were of every nationality and color, ex- 
changing visits at the expense of one or other of the 
belligerent nations,, and in return were expected to 
carry the message of ''War to End ¥/ar, ' and of Para- ' 
disc after the war. These missions, no ma.tter what 
their names, were mainly composed of. capitalist advo- 
, eates, and renegade Labor men. Thus my inclusion in 
the Mission, while it opened to me the doors of useful 
information, made me a suspect in the revolutionary 
quarters of European cities. I mention the faei to show 
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tiiat if iiiy European eiiviromiieiit tia,.d aiiytlimg'to do ; 
with luv 'opinions or iny conclusions, it was eertamly ■ 
not associations with the "Reel Rag^' elements; it was ^ 

qnite tlie opposite. . . • xi t> •+ 

In the ^arly part of 1919. cables appeared m the l>rit- 
iRh press thai, the Australian Labor Party had appomt^ 
.-.1 uie as a delegate to the International Socialist Oon- 
ferenr-e at Berne. The European Labor Movement was 
])r.nhpn into three factions— the Bolshevikn the^ Paci- 
fislR. aud those others who had become, mere stool 
uicreonR/^ ^' decoy ducks/' and ''hired hacks^ cif the 
Jhipitadd. States. The men who composed the beriie 
(%3nferPMce were mainly '^Pacifists," standing m the 
middle ol the road, and despised alike by the Reus on 
one ^.i(ie. and by the tools of reaction ^ondhe other.^ 

I did not e-o to Berne. I went to Pans; anet Pans in 
Febrrarr^ 1919. was full of Patriot Missionaries ot al 
nationals-^^Prench, Italian, Yankee, British,, Swiss, Bel- 
gian Diitch^^returned to Paris from all the corners ot 
the earth, waiting for their last orders and their last 

dividends. _, . ^ . . ■■ i^ " 

I w-iit to ^'Ohl Man Gompers,'^ ana toid hnn my tale.' 
T told him that the Australian Labor Partyjiad ap- 
n(hnte<] me to the Berne Conference, but that 1 dia not ,■ 
Think they understood the position, and thai 1 aid not 
p.-di-e to'l)e connected with anything wrong. I asked., 
him it out of the well of his vast experience he would 
oiv^^ Tu^^ the benefit' of his advice. H,e took me to hiS' 
Posorr- ;.vA icihl m- ^^^nae^ vl brd.^A.k'-s ami fakirs 
ami c-oks, .;".d :ul. -.1 re- to : aoi oo K^ lus^.endes, 
Duneam M'-Aiobm. mA'^^y, ^.^t<: dree. u:.i nmisml .is 
samples ot tn.) hon-i mn. T p.l I w.s nrpre.sc. 
1 sal dovm O a;nmu- eih Pi.ade^ i5ewai.. ^^'^^^^^i\ 
onedim sldnn.^ jiAn rd' mrdn^e Socmnsm. IL^^ ton! 
me the sanm tai. o> bmo-^.^kcrs :.i:u lAnrs, aao . -oA 
him 1 wfs UiVl th'-- sf.nie u<oout nmr So hi- spoke no 
More. The AmejAni: SoAA paiiAu. mdin-. became 
a'friend tu me. I do not thuA r ^^ as hois '^Aoi- he 
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discovered my outlO'Ok, but I' tliink lie liked me pf3r- 
sonally, and stood my heresy for the sake of my ' com- 
panionship. So if ever I meet him again I will be not 
less good to him. Walling had been in Eiissia for years, 
had swallowed- half-a-dozen languages, and was the 
right m,an for a show round. Through him I met Com- 
pere Morel, of the '"France Ijibrey' Cornilisoii, the 
Dutchman ; and a crowfi of others plucked from the 
biiniiiig by the saving grace of capitalist ~patriofisni. 
Through Walling I mei D'Am.brise, one of the M.Pp's 
for Milan, just returned from a patriotic, mission in 
other lands. After I had talked a while ajid tohl him 
all he asked, I said: "Now talk to riie. ' ' Instea,d of 
that, he turned to Walling and said, iri Italian: ^''I 
suspect this man, I think lie is Bolshevik." Walling 
said: ''No, no, no. He is good Cfouverrieinente Social- 
iste ; he is Australian G-onvernemente Mission.'* And 
to me he said: *hShow your papers:" and nry papers 
said: "Vise Diplomatie "— " To stay in Paris until re- 
called by the Foreign Office." After that D'Ambrise 
talked, and I got information. 

I lived in a little back room on the Rue (^ambon, and 
one morning a dainty lariy came to my door with a 
ni:essa.ge. It said: ''My dear Anstey, — I am delighted 
to hear you are once more in i*a,ris. Take tTi.e train for 
Notre Dame de Champs. I live on the M,nntparnassse. 
The wife and kiddies are here. We will all be pleased 
to see 3-^on. Have lunch with ns." That was from Dr. 
Adam Gibbons.i of the New York ''Centnry," and his 
wife, Helen Davenport, of the ''Red Rags of irarsus," 
and the little dear ''Esperan.ce'' • who chicled me be- 
cause m,y French' i3roniineiation v/as ■ not correct. 
That was one of my joy days, one of the memories' tha,t 
linger, ^one of the temijorary "get-'Onts" 'of 'the ■sordid-. 
1 ess of the lives we live. 

J returned to Jjondon. 1 walked into the office of 
that Government agency, the "National Socialist 
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■ " Party, and there heard the same old story of corriiptioii 

' ' ; and bribery in others. It was the one thing on the lips 

,. ■ " ,.: of the stok pigeons of the Goveriimerits. They hid 

. - ■ ■ themselves behind the coniiter-acciisatioii. 

■J ■■ ■■ One night in London I had a dine out with Robert 

: ■- '■ Williams, of the Transport Workers. Tom Mann came 

: up from his chicken farm in Kent, and at the same table 

^ ■ sat Robert Sinillie of the Miners' Federation. Later on, 

w. " " ill the shadows of ''The Temple," Mann asked me to 

ionvey his remembrances to all old comrades in Aus- 

I iralia, and to each other we said, ^'Good-night'' and-- 

[• ^'Gooddiye." 

r ' I returned to Australia and started dliis book on the 

' material I had collected. Of its merits I have nothing 

to say. The facts are unimpeachable. They speak for 
themselves, and if facts teach nothing, then facts are 

vakielesss. 

FRANK ANSTEYi 

Melbourne, Australia, -September, 1919. 
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WAR TO REVOLUTION 



PEEPAll. 

It is tlie year 1909. 

*' There is a hush in Europe, a hush in wMch one 
might almost hear a leaf fall to the groimd. There are 
ail the outward signs of the most profoiiBd peace, jet 
there never was, in the history of the ¥/orlci, so threat- 
ening- and overpowering- & preparation for war." 

So^said Lord Eosebery to the Overseas Delegates to 
the Conference oi" British Journalists. 

Three years later, Peter Kropotkiii marshalled and 
presented facts to prove that the Capitalist Govern- 
ments of Western Europe were J'everishly piling- i:ip 
preparedness for war. 

Partners, side -partners and opponents were ready. 
The War gods were anxious for the fray. 'The army' 
machinery of one nation and the naval machinery of 
another were touching the top points of perfection*' If 
things were not tod:)e permitted to function for the pur- 
pose for which they were created, they wou,ld rot and 
lose ea,pacity to function. 

Go to war! Yes. But what about? Anything. 
Good. But there must be a pretext. Public opinion is 
a vital factor in war. People must imagine war a noble 
purpose. Pretexts are essential. 

In 1914 the pretext came. . Somebody murdered a 
man — an Archduke. Austria was horrified. Austria 
sent a punitive expedition. Every Imperialism does 
the same. It shells villages, tramples cultivation, de- ■ 
stroys homes, kills the innocent, because some official 
or missionary is done to death. IIov/ much more for an 
Archduke. But this was different. There must be a 
protest against punitive j)ractices---a protest in the 
name of Humanity. - 
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Thus it came about that the master class in^ Russia, 
the iii.eii of reaction, corruption and oppression, the 
men whose hands were stained with the blood of innum-' 
erable Russian citizens, suddenly developed a crocodile 
sympathy for tribes and races trodden upon by others. 
Have a Woody war over it. Over the corpse of a mur- 
dered Archduke pile millions of dead of all nations. 
What nobler struggle! What grander pretext. 

On July 25th, 1914, Russia commenced secret mobili- 
sation. On the' 29th Sazanofl, Sukhomlinoff and Yan- 
ushkevitch signed up general mobilisation along all the 
frontiers. At 11 o'clock that night the Tsar rang up 
Yanushkevitch-and told him to stop it. He rang up 
^ Bukhomlinoff and told him to desist at once, to proceed 
" (,nly with partial mobilisation, that against Austria on 
the southwest frontier. Yarrashkevevitch rang up Suk~ 
homlinoff. They agreed over the telephone to ignore 
the Tsar, to go right on. Next day Sukhomlinoff told 
the Tsar his orders had been followed. "Then you lied 
^. to the Tsar?" "I did."^ 

1"-^ ■ On the 1st of August, 1914, the German Overlords 

I t - jumped in with the- first blov.^ and one by onedhe Inter- 

t: national Slaughterers took up their aUotted places. 

I ' Each side was confident. Each had got its prewar- 

I ; ranged ring tactics. This side would jump in,smash that, 

I ': then that, and finally finish the third. The other would 

I ^ get a double strangle hold, blockade by sea and by 

si ; land, conquest by starvation in food and munitions. 

Victory or defeat would be speedy. Both were mis- 
taken." Both found their calculations upset by un- 
dreamed-of enemy resourcefulness. Both found _the 
i ,'• war productive of consequences of which they little 

.^ ■ , reckoned. The dreary horror dragged on for years, 

Lr and the blood they shed,,, the realms they wasted, the 

r . wealth they squandered, and the hearts they broke 

w - " 

5 .■ . " *ETi(ieiice at the trial of Sukliomliiioif, August, 191 •(. 
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were 1 i-ansf ormeti into a glory by the howling priests 
of the Gods of Gold. 

Speaking, of the internal ' situation when Bussia en- 
tered the war, Baron Gravenitz said: — 

"'When the mobilisation of the forces was ordered, etrikes 

;ui<i revolutionary demonstrations had been taking place on a 

Jarge scale in Eussia. Tlie mobilisation put an end to the 

trooible. Internal .strife was^ swamped by the tidal, wave of 

patriotism. ' ' , 

The "Manchester Guardian/' in its "History of the 
War,', said: — 

'^The revolution (.Russian) of 1905, had been suppressed, but 
Eussia emerged from it with an entirely new mentality. Brute 
force could for a moment triumph, but it could not suppress 
the march of history. . In 1912 the first political strikes broke 
out in Petrograd. In the next couple of years they assmned 
formidable dimensions — as in commem.oration of Blo-ody Sun- 
day, the shooting of the Lena Goldfield strikers^ the arrest of 
the Second Duma Dei^uties, and so on, until on' the v"ery day 
■when war was declared, Petrograd awoke to see ba,rricade3 
tlrown lip on the streets.". {Vol. 6, page 309). 

■ ,This*process of Eevolution the war interrupted and 
postponed. 

War is a glory. In the box seats of the Safety Zone 
the podgy pillars of the Temple cheer en t.he proleta- 
rian armies to "'Victory or Death." Blood and slaught- 
er are a ''glory." ■ ^ 

Then comes Eevolution. Blood and slaughter are no 
m-ore a.glory,^ no more a .subject for the priests' hosan- 
nas or the thieves' delight. Kings ^ and Kaisers no long- 
er proudly prance to do homage to the bloody carnival. 
Tender and loving- they become wdien their temples 
and their thrones go toppling. 



/■ . FldHT. ^ 
The mo.ment war was declared, the Eussian Tsar be- 
eam.e in all AUied countries the paragon of all the vir- 
tues, the angel with the flaming sword guarding the 
world's democracy against the autocracy of Darke-st 
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Germany. "Darkest Russia" was no longer permitted 
to be printed, or circulated in England, and a British 
Ministry stamped out of England the Russian Seamen's 

Union. . „ 

The Germans jumped into Belgium and the Russians 
into Eastern Prussia, and both armies raped and raT- 
ished as they went. The Germans pushed into Northern 
Prance, the Russians into Galicia. They were two au- 
tocraeies, and both fed the flame of their armies with 
the lust of the flesh and the horrors of the beast. They 
ravished by night and by day, in mansion or cellar, in 
seclusion or street, the maid and the matron, the totter- 
ing grandra_other and the toddling child. The horrors, 
L-f the Germans /we know — the horrors of the Russians 
were transmuted into terms of chivalry and honor. 
The ''Society of Journalists" in Petrograd gathered- 
the facts for the press of England and Prance, and 
begged them to make a protest. In vain. By theirown 
volition or the Censor's will, they remained ..silent. 
Scores of them continued to sing sweet songs oi^ Rus- 
sian chivalry, and deemed every rumor to the con- 
trary as the slander of the beast pro-German. Not 
until after the Revolution were the kidnapped popula- 
tions returned to their country. On the 3rd of April, 
1917, the First Provisional Government of Russia^ or- 
dered their release and began to make enquiries, into ^ 
their needs "with a view to their assistance and repa-^ 

Iriation." , ■ 

But the Russian horrors in Prussia and Ga,licia per- 
formed their destined 'task. They, compelled the recall^ 
of German armies from the West, and saved the re^ 
treating armies of France and England from, complete 
annihilation. The "Daily MaiP correspondent (Mac- 
Kenzie) said:— ' • w ■ 

*' 200,000 German troops were Vvdtlidrawu from the Wept, 
while armies bound westward were turned riglit about to rescue 
Prussia from the Eussians.'' 

The same man -said that the ground over v/hich the 
.Russians advanced was too soft for artillery. They 
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llierefore had to do without it. Over the great open 
spaces infantry could not be used— they were too kIow. 
^ Therefore :— 

^'"Russian horsemen dashed across this country (East Pvusisiii) 
and rode down the CTcrman guns in the swiftest, mightiest n)o\'o- 
ment known in war's history.'" 

But the Germans came back, _ and Russian armies dis- 
appeared for ever in the bogs and swamps arouiici 
Masuria.* 

' But the Bussian armies were on the move. TJioy 
were smashing the armies of Austria and Germany 
when Antwerp was falling and the Anglo-French re- 
treating to the Aisne; John Buchan, in his "Nelson's 
History of the "War," has put it on record that, the Rus- 
sians fought for the relief of the "Western Armies when 
iheir own armies were 'Herribly weak in equipment." 
They fought all through the winter. On the 24th, 25th 
imd ^6th, and February, 1915, they fought victorious 
battles against Austro-Germans, and in "Nelson's His- 
tory 'of the War" this is how the struggles ,are de- 
scribed :— 

' '■ This battle was fought under conditions which are scarcely . 
to be paralleled. Eussia. was hard put to it for munitions and 
arm:s. She was unable to equip masses of the trained men, and 
it was the custom to have unarmed troops in the rear who could 
be used to fill gaps and take up the weapons of the 'dead. Men 
were fiimg into the firing line without rifles, armed only with 
a bayonet in one hand and two bombs in the other. They had ' 
to get within close range before they coiild use either bombs or 
steel.'' Vol. 6, page 38). 

Yet under those conditions, without munitions for 
big guns, small guns, maehine-gnns or rifles, by sheer- 
weight of numbers, the Erussian armies won battle after 
battle. , " ^ _ 

But -there had to come an end to it. In May came 



■^■'^The defeat at the Masurian lakes was the penalty of Russia's 
loyalty to her western Allies. She deliberately ran risks as part 
of her duty to them'^ ('^Manchester Guardian" ^'History of 
the War," vol. 2, 219.) " " ' 
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the tarn of the tide. Then came the Russian retreat 
through roland lasting through the months ot June, 

t., July and August. It has been designated ^Hhe Great- 

d \ est Retreat- in All History. " It was fought on the part 

Lp oi: the Russians ''with clubs, fists,, sticks and sword- 

jK bavonets," a weaponless army pitted against _ high- 

er- power explosives, and the best-equipped armies in the 

world. ^ . . , 

Years afterwards (October 14th, 1918), this is how - 
the London ''Daily Chronicle" described the 1915 cam- 
paign of the Russian armies : — 
|: "While we were organising an army a grefit EiiFPinn nniiy 

I' ^ ^^as engaging the Germans and the Austrians in V^>)uvd and 

Gahcia°and Russia fouglit under impOBsi"ble condition??. . . . 
The Eussian Army, betrayed by its rulers, its munitioii^ ..-xiuiust- 
pd refused to accept defeat, and slowly throughout Hie -uniraer 
of' 1915 executed a reteat which, in its wonderfnl exnibui-a) ot 
courage, tenacity and skill,. provoked the admiration ci ^li.ck- 
ensen himself.' ' 

In early September, Brussiloff, Ivanoff and Lci'lulski 
scraped together a stock of iminitio.ns, coun1er-?s1 lack- 
ed, and defeated the Austro-German armies al Dubno 
and Ternopol. Then once more lack of supplier com- 
. . pelled them to come to a standstill. 

ZV ^ 'Not until the 25th of September, 1915, did the- armies 

I ■""■:■ of France and England make their "LONG EXPIGT- 

I ■ ED OFFENSIVE." 

[; ; ^ 'Munitions and ever more munitions.' That was the 

[i .' cry on the Western front,, and the "Western front had 

T" I; all the world to call upon, and' not until they were 

r -i- • stacked up liigh enough did they sally forth to the ' ' Of- 

f "^ fensive." Before they' started General Joffre issued his 

■ ■ . • m,emorable order commencing—. 

;■. ,-■ 'SSoldiers of the Eepubiie. . After months of waiting have 

; enabled lis to increase our strength and our resources. . ^ . . J^ 

^ :■.. Yet while the Western armies had been "waiting," 

f.'' increasing strength and resources, the Eussian armies 

^.. without "waiting." without resources, without minii- 
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tions, had not only conducted "the greatest retreat in 

all history," but munitionless, had won ^ Yictories that 
rank amongst ^the :niarvels' in the annals of war. Eo.bert 
Wilton, the ''Times" war correspondent, in his "Be- 
hind the Scenes in Russia," declares that- only "lack of 
munitions compelled the Eussian armies to fall back 
before Maekensen. ' ' So ended 1915. 

FIMISH 

England had 150 factories to every one in Russia.j 
yet England could not turn out munitions faster than 
the Slaughter God could devour them. Munitions and 
ever more munitions, — that was the cry along the 'West- 
ern front. ^ The plight of Russia was therefore self- 
evident. The Western front was 400 miles, the Eastern 
1000. The Russian needs were double and its supplies 
one-fourth. England had all her ports open — Russia 
all but two closed- England had all the world to call 
upon— Russia only two doors through which to get any- 
thing. One was in the White Sea, ice-sealed half the 
year, the other in Manchuria, 8000 miles from. the battle 
front Not until "too late" — the end of 1916— was the 
railway got through to the open sea at Alexandrosk. 

To get munitions for the 1916 campaign,., .and to. en- 
able it to keep armies in the field, the (Jovernment of 
R.ussia decided upon a desperate expedient. Every 
factory was turned from the pro.duction of the re- 
quisites of .civil life to the production of war material. 
Even the factories producing boots and clothes for' the 
soldiers were turned' to the production of munitions. 
"Everything for the war" was the patriot's cry, and 
-whosoever , raised a warning of possible disaster car- 
ried a traitor's brand. Millions of men were torn from 
the fields to make new armies to replace' the dead and 
incapacitated millions of 1915. Even the very horses 
were taken from the fields for transport work. No 
horses were left to drag the implements of priraary 
production. There were no fertilizers for the soil. Land 
went out of cultivation and the land cultivated pro-. 
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' ' ' diiced less. If the women managed the ploughing, sow- 

ing and harvesting', they found themselves- with new 
I i' problems. Either the products could' not be got to. 

!■' market, or if they could, little could be bought in ex- 

r change, and that only at exorbitant prices. Boots, if 

: obtainable, cost 150 roubles instead of 10; nails, wool- 

; lens, domestic utensils, increased in price tenfold; ag- . 

rieultural implements were unobtainable. 'Nothing but 
munitions were manufactured in all the land, and noth- 
:■; ing else imported. Even then, importation' and inter- 

nal production combined were inadequate for the enor- 
mous eonsum,ption of the battlefield. Only by the sup- 
ply of 1,000,000 rifles from Japan was Eussia able once 
more to take the field. 

The governm.ent of Eussia had taken a desperate 

chance. Only by taking it could it provide munitions 

for 1916 and keep armies in the field. If that hazard 

did not bring decisive victory and an end to the war, it 

was evident it would bring economic collapse— a nation 

prostrate, foodless, 'bootless,, elothesless, munitionless, 

destitute of all the requirements of war or peace or' 

"; ■ even of mere existence. The Government speculated 

;!"■,. on the chance, and lost. This chance was taken by a 

l' ■ Tsar, by Archdukes, Grand Dukes, Generals and States- 

i '' , men, who speculated their fortunes on a speedy victory, 

' . ' and when they lost, were accused by the Allied capi- 

' talist press of being the dupes and tools of Germany. 

'' Early in 1916 Eussia sallied forth once more, and 

^'-,' from the standpoint of slaughter,, her 1916 campaigns 

were not less ''glorious" than those of 19144915. Sim 
pushed her armies into Asia 'Minor, smashed the Turks 
at Brzerum, pushed on. into Persia, and achieved vic- 
■ tories while British Generals were suffering defeats 

at Kut and Sanna Yat. In May, when the Austrians 
were invading Italy, she jumped into Austrian terri- 
-toTj- smashed army after army, captured 400.000 of 
the enemy, and compelled an Eastern eoneentration of 
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the Austro-Gemians, to the intense relief of the West- 
ern Allies. She fought two great campaigns and con- 
quered thousands of square miles of enemy territory 
before, the "Western armies on^ the Somnie started in 
July their 1916 '''offensive/' 

Eussia pushed on, until by the middle of August the 
battle front of her armies ran along the summit of the 
Carpathians from Jablonitz to the Roumanian frontier. 
The valleys of her foemen stretched beneath her, but 
further she could not go because onee more requisites 
of war had eom,e to an end. But this time to shortage of 
'munitions there was added shortage of food— starva- 
tion. Then came the ultim,atum of the Russian. Pre- 
mier Sturnier to Roumania: "Now or never — with us^ 
or against us — make your choice.''' In came Roumania,. 
to the accompaniment of Allied songs of joy. This in- 
coming, as the ''Manchester Guardian's" History puts 
it, 'Svas hailed in Allied countries as the decisive fac-. 
tor in the, war. '' Yet Sturmer, we are told, was the 
too^ of Rasputin, the tool of Germany, 

Theii came the- day when the reorganised' Austro-- 
German armies, augm.ented by armies withdrawn from 
the Western front, rose up against Russia, drove its 
foodless and munitionless armies from the Carpathians 
into the vaileys4 and there slaughtered them like help- 
less sheep. 

From that hour (October, 1916) Russia was out of 
the international fight, out of it not by decision, but by 
physical incapacity to proceed. To starvation add 
cruelty, corruption, allegations of treason, destruction 
of faith, and you get the conditions under which no 
nation can fight, and that ivas the Russian situation 
in tlie^- autumn of 1916. 

^.Starvation stalked through the land..-. The soldiers 
began to desert. The underfed factory hands went on 
strike. Everything broke down. An economic crisis. 
confronted the Government, 
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-Sv'" nl^^'"''^ '"^ ¥^ ^ ^-History of the War," said---^ 

By all the rules of the text-boots Bussia shoud lono ^r.o 
have been m economic dissolution.. There was mism nlTelS 
corruption and scaaidaloiis profiteering" mismanagement, 

The Aiiglo-Bussian trade "journal, '^Russia/' pub- 
lished iii London, said :— ^ 

'; Could any people be expected to preserve their morale and 
LTrT i^'n'ff/ ^^"^^^ '''''' intolerable conditioner To te 
are oSv'tor ;'* *?f ^^^^^^^^ _perBevere with the war whe. tl e ' 
are on j too painfully conscious of their inability to do so is 
to mock at their umma.giiiable privations." ' 

Yet_thiR nation that suffered these ''unimaginable 
privations, this nation which to the end -of October, 
1J16, had more dead men upon the battlefield than the 

t^rw^'f f^ f T?"' ^^' ^''"'^^^^ ^^^^ ^^«gla-«d upon 
the Western front, this nation' was subsequently howled 
at from hundreds of British platforms as a -'traitor to 
I he Allied cause. ' 

^ And while all this was going on, even while the Rus- 
sian armies-starved of food, boots, clothes, munitions 
-were being slaughtered like sheep in a pen„ the capi- 
talist papers m England and France and ■ associated 
territories suppressed the facts and told their popula- 
,tions that the Bnssian Steam Roller was moving vic- 
toriously to Berlin. ^ 



RASPUTIM 
.There was at the Court of .Russia a monk by themme 
ot Kasputui, and from the commencement of the war 
until the^end of 1916, whosoever, in any Allied country 
made reflections upon the character of Rasputin, the 
I'sar < the Tsarma, their children, or their intimates, 
was guilty of conduct offensive to an ally," and suf' 
.lered the penalty. 

But when the Tsar's throne began to crumble the 
tune was changed. Fmaneiai capitalism has no use for 
either potentates or people when they cease to serve 
the ends of the Power behind the Throne. So from Oe- 
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tober, 1916, tlie Songs of Tsarist Praise cliaiigecl to vir- 
tuous horror of Tsarist infamies. 

The Tsarina was said to be a traitress who had given 
the Russian armies over to .slaughter by means of the 
information vidiich she caused to be conveyed to the 
enemy. She was aPeged to have conveyed to Gennany 
the date of Kitchener's departure from England for 
R.ussia. She was said to be a woman who incited and 
connived at murder. She was said to be a sexual per- 
vert who kept Rasputin as her prize pig, permitting 
him to seek a variety of lust in her own daughters. The 
Tsar was said to be a drunken, sodden, degenerate, ae- 
cpiiscent spectator. One well-known English writer 
described him as "unscrupulous, ignorant, insincere, 
weak, cunning, licentious and untrustworthy." 

The monk Rasputin was said to be a filthy, lousy, 
slovenly, seniious, illiterate beast w^ho conducted a -cult • 
known as the ''Naked Believers" ; that to this belonged 
Fom,e of the most distinguished women of Russia ; that 
ihe Tsarina was the patron .saint ; that each new adher- 
^ ent had to spend. a naked half-hour before the altar; 
that there were nights of naked communal bestialities; 
that Anna Viruboba, the Tsarina's chief lady in wait- 
ing, was -Rasputin's chief assistant, and that he had a 
ritual after this style : — - 

''I am an incariiation of God. Only tliroiigh me can you be Kaved. 
You must he unitcid with me in body us ki soul. The visteie tliat goew 
.4_)ut from me is the source of light." 

Another testified' — 

"He talked about God — ^the salvation of the soul and the r'^ss^urrectioTi 
of the df;ad. Then he fell upon me, kissed me. tuid after that — he 
cleansed me of my sin." 

This man w^as said to be the real master of Russia. It 
was alleged that the Germans, through their spy sys- 
' tem, gathered the fullest information of the obscenity 
and corruption of the Court, and under threat of ex- 
posure,, turned Rasputin, the Tsarina, titled leaders of 
the Court, statesmen of Russia, and Generals of its 
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a.rmies into ^ corrupted tools of GerDiany 
and m-w-'i "™''''^i^S^' '^ ^''^^ ^«^-^' t^^»' aovemiiients 
•btoiies. imtjl the Tsar and Tsarina ceased to be a but- 
tress and a strength Their crimes were only -cwl 
€overed" when they ceased- to be useful ■ ^ 
*" * * # * t 

After the murder of Easputin (Pecember, 1916) eor- 
.respondence was alleged to have been discoVered in h s 
house and it was endorsed as correct and circulated a 
anti-German propaganda by the capitalist Governments 
and capitalist press of all Allied countries 

te. nfT^ ""I*" ^' '^Ue.^ed- correspondence" the siaugh- 

secured If'"'''''' TT"' f ■ ^^' Masurian lakes was 

as bv tl t '" '"'fn ^'^^ f' '*^^"*"^^^ «f Hindenburg 
as by the treason of General -Rennenkampf 

B was alleged that the ex-Minister of War.. Sukhom- 
.anotf,_was a German agent, that he held back supplies 
bribed'rm''*' '^'^' ^'" '""^'^ gave contracts to those who 

It was,, alleged that the i^etirement of the Eiissian 
™ies-from Poland in 1915, and the evacuation of its 
fortresses were- due .to ,the treachery of Eussian.Gen^ 

Jt was .alleged that Protopopoff (Minister of Foreign 
Attairsj, 1^ the middle of 1916, visited. England was 
made a confidant of the British Governmenf, wa^ Im 
formed of its strength, resources and, weaknesses, and 
that on his return passage he sold- his inforraatiori for ^ 

^:ckh:im!^ "'^^-^ ^''' "^^ ^^^™^ ^--^ «--- ^^t ; 

It was alleged that Sturmer and other corrupted 
statesmen held a consultation and agreed that las- .^ 

Brus'siSfT '^ ^" '" f •'"^^" ^''' ^''^'^'''^ ^-^ ^^-^ that 
Brussiloff was working on available supplies, but that - 

transport would be disorganized and .a sho.rtape of 
supplies created,- • ^ ' - - 
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It was alleged that Basputin on tlie 16tli October, 
1916, conveyed to Berlin an offer from the Russian Gov- 
ernment to make peace, but that Germany imposed con- 
ditions so. odious that the Tsar's Government could not 
ticcept. 

These stories of corruption and treason, of deliber- 
ately starved people and of armies sold to slaughter, 
had* their inevitable effect upon the Eussian masses 
and upon the Eussian armies. The people organized 
for revolt ,arid the , armies melted away. 

On 14th November, 1916, Miliukoff appeared in the 
Duma and made his allegations of treason and corrup- 
tion against men in high places. He alleged that arm- 
ies were frequently .betrayed by generals and statesmen 
for German gold. If what he alleged was true, it furn- 
ished ample justification for armies to march out of the 
field. If false, those who spread the falsehoods de- 
stroyed the armies' and the people's ''will to victory." 
True or false, they could only have one result^disgust, 
discontent, disaster, dissolution. 

The members of the, Duma were good talkers,, but the- 
majority would risk neither life, limb, nor liberty on 
, remedial action. Milukoff was asked by a reaction- 
ary member if he wanted a revolution, and he answer- 
edV' Bather than help the organization of revolutionary 
forces, he would leave Russia as she was.'_' He pre- 
ferred the German conqueror to a revolutionary vic- 
tory. That was where he stood. And in the midst of 
the greatest crisis Russia ever faced— economic smash, 
military annihilation, widespread starvation, universal 
discontent — this Duma permitted itself to be dissolved, 
dismissed, sent home like frightened children, until 
Februarv' 27th, 1917. 

By Christmas, 1916, deserters from the Russian army 
numbered 2.000,000, and the Tsarist Government kept 
an army ol ''Strazniki" to track and trap ^th em. That 
Christmas in Russia settJed down upon ruined armies 
and ruined industries, upon destitute millions, corrupt 
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statesiiien, corrapt ministers of God, upon drunken 
Tsar, whorish Tsarina and chattering, yaeillating pol- 
iticians 



EEVOLT. 
On ISth January, 1917,' the ^'Politiken," of Copen. 
h;i.o'en, conveyed this information to the world:— 

^•rravellers arriving from E.ussia to-day state that the inner political 
sitiuniou now IS more critical than it was in the summer of 1915 'R'ol- 
luwins upon the latest changes in the Cabinet, the feeling in the' country 
■s liiat an outbreak of the general dissatisfaction can be expected at any 
nunnent The Grand Dnke Nikolai, or the Grand Duke Michael, are caS 
HM H-ared as the probable Tsar. The opinion in Eussia is that an eyent 
nn,I revolution would be carried out quickly and easily, as it has the 
symuiHliy ot all classes. 

'.Fhat was it. The Revolution is coming. Head it off 
^vith (Irand Dukes, if possible ; if not, try the political 
dnitii-beaters of Capitalism 

^ * * * * 

As in 1905, it was the industrial proletariat of Petro^ 

^^i-ad that took the lead. Shop stewards hurried from 

■history to factory preaching general strike. Meetings 

ai-HJ demonstrations took place in all cities. The cry 

for 'M?read and Liberty' went up louder and louder. 

The workers of the Putiloff Works marched down the 

s'treet.s with hanners red, and on those banners were 

TMscribed, ''Down with the- Government"; ''Long Live 

rhe ]lt.public." . 

^ On January 27th, 1917. the Tsarist Government asked 

^lermany for terms of peace acceptable to Kussia, but 

without success. Germany would accept nothing less 

ill an the harsh terms which it had previously offered. 

The British Government became anxious.- It sent 

a (Commission, under the leadership of Lord Miiner, to 

ma.l:e enquiries. 

On February 27th, the Duma, with the Tsar's consent, 

resumed its conversazione, and on that day the crowds 

went through the streets singing revolutionary songs. 

On February 29tli, while Miiner was in Petrograd, 
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Alexandre Kerenski made- a speech in the Duma. Be 
assailed the Tsarist Goyermiient and specializing Pro- 
topopoff and Shakovski, said : — - 

''They destroyed the economic organization of the country, brought 
about the disorganization of transi)ort, the annihilation of fuel, and the 
ruin of the leaders of commerce, industry, and transport.'' 

And then Kerenski made the memorable statement of 
policy, from which he afterwa,rds departed. He said: 

"We recognize at the present moment, after three years of war, 
when the reser¥es of men and material are exhausted, the moment aas 
come for a general settlement of the European conflict, and we lay it 
down that this conflict should he settled." 

Yet Milner returned to England and informed the. 
press that he ' ' could find in Russia no diA^ersity of opin- 
ion. " All Russia was united, and determined to push 
on with the war. He heard nothing of starving people, 
of discontented armies or wholesale desertion. . He 
heard no cries of "Bread and Liberty." He saw no- 
thing, heard nothing, but the exuberances of triumph- 
ant Imperialism. This species of lying is designated 
'^preserving the public morale." 

On March Bth, the Tsar's Governm,ent made a last 
appeal to the Central Powers, and in the course of its 
communication it said :™- 

' 'We -will not assume that Governments, however hostile they may be 
towards each other for the time being, are prepared to let a red chaos 
arise in Russia, ^ the consequences of which would in all probability recoiL 
upon themselves.''" 

It was then too late — -the Revolution was moving. 

March 8th was ''Wom.en's Day" in Russia. The 
factories closed, the trams stopped, the women broke; 
into the food shops and plundered them. The Duma 
went on talking. 

On 'March. 9th, vast crowds gathered on the Nevski. 
Blood began to flow- — the Duma talked. 

Ob March 10th the police fired on the crowds. Then 
for the first time in the history of Russia the Cossacks 
took the side of the people-. They turned and fired 
upon the police— the Duma talked. 

*For details of the various overtures for 'peace made by the Tsaj'g 
Government, see ''.'Manchester G-uardian," March 31st, 1919. 
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On March lltM (Simciay) enormous crowds, red ban- 
\\^' ■] "^^^' revolutionary inscriptions, revolutionary song=s, 

III ^ revolutionary gatherings. The police turned on the 

hi: : ; machme-guns, pitched battles took place in the streets 

" • - —the Duma talked; 

On March 12th the Volhinian, the Lithuanian and 
other regiments went over to the Eevolution. By mid- 
day the Peter and Paul Fortress, the Arsenal and the 
Castle were captured. The revolutionary leaders met 

They appointed Cheidze chairm,an, and made vice- 
chairmen of Skobeloff and Kerenski. They decided to 
revive the '^Council of Workers' Delegates, ' the *>^ov^ 
ernmg hand of the Eevolution of 1905. This time they 
added delegates from the soldiery— one delegate per 
1000 members in the factories and battalions.. The 
Bolshevik section wished the immediate arrest of the 
G-overnment and the,, assumption of power by the Soviet, 
they were in a minority and were defeated. 
_ The Duma^ talked helplessly on. In the midst of 
its talk it got a wire from the Tsar telling the useless 
thing to dissolve and get away home. Its members 
knew not what to do. They were undecided. Then 
the _ soldiers came and propped them up, kept them en 
their feet, and under the wing of the Soviet they con- 
tinued to exist. At midnight they appointed from 
among themselves a •"committee," and then they went 
home to bed. 

.^ On March 13th the Bolsheviki issued a manifesto 
urging the workers and. soldiers to' at once seize the 
Government and appoint " sl Revolutionary Government 
under- the protection of the revolutionary armv and 
people who have risen against the old order." Under 
their impulse the Soviet arrested alt memhers of the 
Government it could put its hands on. Galitzin, the 
Prime Minister, at once wired, to the Tsar his resigna- 
tion and those of all his arrested and unarrested col- 
leagues. Russia at that moment had no Government 
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■outside the Sovret,, but the Soviet permitted the Duma 
Committee to assume control of the Departments. 

On March 14t!i, a 'Tro visional Government" was,, 
formed. It consisted ' entirely of Duma members. Of 
twelve Ministers, only one, Kerenski, was associated 
with the Soviet. The Ministry was mainly millionaire 
and monarchist and moderate. It wanted to live under' 
the reigning Tsar or a new one. The Soviet would 
have neither new nor old. As the Government could 
not exist without Soviet support, it^ saerifieed the Tsar; 

On March 15th Gutchkoff, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, infonned the Tsar "with eyes cast down to the 
ground," that Russia would have no more of him, and 
so it was. 



CHAPTER II. 



THE DAYS OF. KERENSKI. 



FIEsf PEO¥ISIOMAL G0¥ERMM1NT. 
(Marsh 16th to Sfaj IBtli.) 

The First Provisional Government of Russia, taken 
collectively, was pro-Tsar, pro-Capitalist, ,prof essedly ' 
Liberal,, ,secretly anti-Labor, and anxious to head off 
the Revolution into innocuous channels. It made legal 
enactments of those liberties which the Revolution had 
already made a fact, and it promised large measures 
of political and economic reform in the sweet ,bye and 
bye. Beyond that it would not go. 

On March 17th, ,Sir George Buchanan, British Am- 
bassador, announced that his Government had ^ been 
graciously pleased to recognize the new Government of 
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Russia, but that it did so '"^ because my Governmeiit 
wishes to believe that Russia will not lay down, her 
arms without the consent of her allies. " ■ 

On April 6tli the United States Government went 
into the war, and shortly afterwards" sent Elihu Boot, 
to the Russian Government with a proposition and a 
threat. ' 

The proposition was that Russia should put up one 
more fight and keep the battle fronts alive until the 
United States was ready. For that service the United 
States would help the Eussian Government in the work 
of ^ economic recovery, would supply it with new ma- 
chinery for the factories, new implem.ents for its fields, 
new rails and rolling stock for its lines. If Russia 
went out of the war, economic assistance would not be 
rendered. On the contrary, all credits would stop, ex- 
ports to Russia be prohibited, and an economic block- 
ade imposed. ; 

Behind the United States w^as the driving power of 
the Allied Governments of England and France,, and 
the supplications of those Socialists whom- those Gov- 
ernments kept on their list of converted. 
. Morganthau, United States Ambassador in Turkey 
during America's three years of neutrality, has put it 
on record that — 

"The closing of the Black Sea by Turkey's entrance into the war kept 
oiit the munitions and war supplies, the lack of which caused the lius- 
sian defeats in the field, and, led up to her disappearance as a military 
power' ' ,■ 

That was so in 1917, when Elihu Root made his de- 
mand upon a nation that had already disappeared as 
amiilitary power. Yet there were no more munitions ■ 
of war or supplies in Russia in 1917 than there were in 
1916, or in 1915, when the Eussian armies fought with 
clubs and sticks and stones. 

Neither Government nor Soviet .could obscure those 
facts. The Government could talk of going on. The 
Soviet could talk of a general peace, but the soldiers 
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were the dominant factor and brought them -all back 
from beautiful declamations to the' actual facts. A 
soldier delegate, speaking in the Soviet, said : — ■ 

"We are asked to stay in. We have nothing with which to stay in. 
Our armies are so much chopping meat for the Germans, and we soldiers 
are sick of being slaughtered without hope of effective retaliation." 

On April 13th, 1917, the first meeting of the ''All 
Russian Congress of Soviets" requested the Allies to 
make a united declaration of their war objectives. The 
Allies ignored the request. 

On April ISth. 1917, Austria offered to m.afce peace 
with Eussia, and the Russian Government refused. 

Then in the early days of May,, 1917, Miliukoff, in 
a eommunication to the Allied Governments, pledged 
Bussia to fight for ever and ever without ..end, until 
victory was won, justice done, etc., etc. That was the 
end of Miliukoff. The soldiers marched up against 
him. The cry went up in the land ''Down with Wiliu- 
koff," and down he went. 

SECOND PRO¥ISIOMAL GO¥ERNMENT. ' 
(May 18th to August 4th) 

The First and Second Provisional Governments had 
a Prince for Prime Minister' — Prince L«voff, He was 
a figure-head. The dominant character in the first was 
Miliukoff, and in the second Kerenski., 

The Second Provisional Government consisted of, 
fifteen members ,of whom four were members of the 
Soviet Executive, and in this Ministry was ''Suck the 
Eag" Shakovski, whom Kerenski had scathingly as- 
sailed in the previous February as a national traitor. 

This Government was designated a "Coalition," but 
the Soviet members were in such a hopeless minority 
that they were mere smoke-sereeners for the Kadet ma- 
jority. They carried responsibility for decisions upon 
which tliej had an insignificant ^^oice' and^ a hopeless 
vote. 
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The coalition was based on three inaiii points. They 
were: — ' ' 

,1st General peace without annexations or in- 
demnities. 
2nd — Decisive measures to strengthen the front 
3rd— Social, economic and financial reforms. , 
The Soviet was very moderate, it was prepared tc 
support any sort of Government that would promise i1 
something of the much-needed internal reforms. . 

The appointment of Kerenski to the War Ministry; 
was welcomed by the capitalist press generally. Th( 
Russian newspaper,. "Novoe Vremya, " referred to hiix 
as — . 

"A man whose ardent .patriotism has endeared liim to the bettei 
classes, while his democratic activity has made him. popular with tk< 
masses." 

.Kerenski, by the fact that he was ^Hhe idol of th( 
masses, ".was expected, by some strange alchemy oi 
charm, to be able to induce those m.asses to be once m6r( 
chopping meat on the battlefield, and to once more 
as^ on^ February, 1915, overwhelm the enem.y hj mer€ 
force of numbers. 

And he began to think, or at least to say, that he 
could do it. 

Thus Kerenski, wlio^ twelve weeks previously had said 
that fighting was impossible, that "materials are ex- 
hausted,," that '*we lay it down that this conflict musi 
be settled," now said it must not. This remarka.Mf 
man, who had formed a coalition on the basis of '^gen- 
eral peace without annexations and without indemn- 
ities," went a couple of weeks later to Helsingfors 
and in a speech to soldiers and sailors, said: "It .was 
absurd to ask for peace without annexations. ' ' He wag 
destroying himself, undermining Ms prestige with the 
masses, and nobody was better pleased than the cap.it- 
alist clique whom, in the name of national unity, he wm 
seeking to placate. 

Kerenski personally dominated the Soviet. He in- 
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finenced niaiiy of its members- to go to the military 
camps and preach "a new offensive" — they were' 
roughly handled. Kerenski went through the camps, 
and only his popularity saved him. The soldiers re- 
e:arded the idea of a new offensive as utterly preposter- 
ous, as a demand that they should make a rampart of 
human bodies hacked to pieces in the interests of Allied 
Imperialism. The ''Manchester' Ouardian/' in its- 
History^ ,said : — ■ 

"They could not reconcile the professed aspirations towards peace 
with renewed preparations for an offensive, at a, time when the Allies 
woiiki neither adopt the Russian formula of peace, or state their own 
objectives." (Vol. 8, page 90_) 

The Bolshevik section of the Soviets issued a mani- 
festo on the situation. It said — - 

"Whilst the peasants gasp their life out in the trenches, women and 
weaklings must follow the plough, yet the factories give them no agri- 
cultural implements , to replace the labor of the absent men They only 
manufacture implements of murder. The country is not in a condition 
to produce enough of the necessaries of life. Even what it can produce 
is rotting at the railway sidings waiting for trucks that are not forth-' 
coming. Meanwhile people go hungry in the towns, and the army is 
suffering. So Russia, the world's granary, stands on the threshold of 
famine, and no outcry against Anarchy can scare away the spectre." 

On June 5th, 1917, Prince Leopold of Bavaria, Com- 
mander-in-Chief on the Eastern front, wrote, not to the 
Russian Government, but to the Russian Soviet Exeeii- 
five, offering peace. 

On Jniie 8th the Soviet Executive replied thus :— 

"The crushing of the Allies would be the beginning of the crushing 
of the revolutionary armies of Eussia and the death of Free Russia. 
The revolutionary democracy of Russia v.^-ilks past the provocative traps 
of the German General Staff towards its object, which i.s Universal 

peace/ ' 

The proposed ''offensive" was bitterly opposed in 
the Soviet Congress by the soldier delegates. One 
said : — 

''The people at the head of things are always appealing to us to 
sacrifice more. Those at home are left 'unmolested Show me what I 
am fighting for. Is it the Dardanelles or is it free Russia, „ We are 
told it is for Democracy, yet we leave power in the hands of the capital-- 
ists. When the land is to the peasants, and the mills to the Workers, 
and the power to the Soviets, we'll know that we have something to 
fight for and for it we'll fight." 

Another said :■ — 

"Talk sense! . You are- in, a worse position than ''last year, and can 
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only reach the same ignominious conclusion. Where are your aircraft-, 
You are blinded for a start. Where are the munitions Vor your big 
guns— in the Moon, or McTnchnria ?" ' 

Another soldiers' delegate said:— 

"To have a strong front we must have equipment and food. Hungry 
soldiers dressed in rags cannot fight. There is no bread, no equipment, 
no boots." 

Yet the Soviet Congress supported Kereiiski, and 
both shared the responsibility. The Allies pushed 
Kerenski — the Soviets in their loyalty followed. 

And in that very hour when Kerenski w^as risking 
reputation, everything, perhaps life itself, to build 
' np support for the Allied cause, the Allied Govern^ 
nients were conspiring to destroy his Government. 
The Tsarist Generals, Tlorvat and Semonif f , had fled 
to Manchuria, and w^ere there supplied by the Japanese 
Government with arms and money to organize the re- 
action. At the same time Kerenski had to send two of 
his Ministers to deal with a British-paid counter-plot 
in Ukrania. The Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs 
(Tereshchenko) forwarded strong protests to the Allied 
camps. 

Maxim Gorki, in his- "Novaya Jisn" (''New Life"', 
June 19th, said:-— 

' 'Bussia has a choice of tivo ways. The first is to give up her revol- 
utionary aims, capitulate to the Allied Imperialists, and continue the 
war_ The second is to break definitely with Allied Imperialism, accept 
the real isolation of the Russian nemocracy. amongst the "real powers' 
stand fast to her aims, and to realise these in deeds." 

The Provisional Government and the Soviets were 
afraid- to take the second. They tried the first — -they 
stood for the ^'offensive." 

The offensive was to start on July 1st, 1917, and to 
celebrate the day the Soviet decided to have a great 
•'Wiii-theA¥ar" demonstration. The shops closed and 
factories stopped work, enormous -crowds turned out. 
The processions were immense, but they furnished a 
stagering revelation. There was no " Win-the- W ar ' ^ 
about itl The banners bore the signs, "Down with 
the Imperialist War,," "Down with the Coalition Gov- 
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It was evident that at that stage not even the Sov- 
iets accurately gauged the passions of the masses. It 
was under such conditions that ,ihe offensive started. 

In the midst of the offensive the Reactionaries struck 
Kerenski back and front. On the 14th July, while the 
Eussian armies, with supplies of munitions gathered 
during the long period of inaction, were still sweeping 
over the enemy, a number of Kadet members of the 
Ministry suddenly resigned and deserted the Govern- 
ment of Russia. 

The reason, the justification, does not matter. It 
has been said that they smashed the Government to 
prevent Kerenski fulfilling the promises made to sold- 
iers on the battle front. Be that as it m_ay, the act of 
the Kadet faction created a Ministerial ''crisis." It 
would do so in any country at any time. Much more 
so in Russia at such a time. It was desertion in the 
face of the enemy. .Crowds lined the streets. Fights 
developed between Kadets and revolutionary support- 
ers. They lasted through the 16th, 17th and 18th. 

The treachery of the Kadets, their violation of the 
Coalition compact, their desertion from the Govern- 
ment of Russia in the middle of an ''offensive," met 
no word of condemnation in any Allied country. It 
was not even mentioned, but its sequence, the struggle 
in the streets, was trumpeted as the act . of original 
sin and the reason for the collapse of the ''offensive." 

The Kadet break-up of the Russian Government oc- 
curred on July the 14th, the bloody sequence on the 
]6th, 17th and 18th. Not until the' 19th did the Rus- 
sian "Offensive" began to fizzle into failure. It was 
not the first "offensive"*' — Russian, Italian, Austrian, 
German, French and English — that had broken down. 
Every disaster provides a scapegoat. This one was 
^'Bolshevik." 

The Kadet treachery that broke up the Government 
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as an institution, the bloody sequence in the streets, 
the collapse of the ''offensive/ ended in the cowardly 
resignation of the Premier, Prince Lvoff, leaving Eus- 
sia without even the formal appearance of a Govern- 
ment. 

Thus did the Second Provisional Government of Rus- 
sia make its cowardly and treacherous exit. 

In this hour, uader such circumstasces, did Alex- 
andre Kerenski take up the discarded mantle of Prime 
Ministership and take upon himself the . responsibilit- 
ies from which others fled. 



V 



Kerenski was Prime Minister without Ministers. The 
Kadets, would take no part — they waDted anti-Soviet 
^cti'on.; ■ The Boisheviksi would take no part-— they 
wanted "All Power to the SoYiets/' The Soviets, 
dominated by moderates, would not take the Bolshevik 
cause, nor yet exclusive responsibility in the "Provis- 
ional Government." They wanted a coalition with 
social reform. The Kadets would have no coalition 
that meant reform. Through this troubled sea Keren- 
ski tried to steer his way. His was really the Third 
Provisional Government, a Government of one man. 
struggling for colleagues. But its life was so brief 
that it may be classed with the second. On the 4th 
August, 1917, Kerenski resigned. 



THIRD PROVISIOMAL GO¥ERMMENT. 
(Aiig-Tist 5th to September 28th). 
No sooner did Kerenski resign than he was urged 
from all sides except- that of the Bolsheviks to try 
once more. He did so. Of his old colleagues there 
stood to him Tereshehenko, the Sugar King, and Nek- 
rasoff, who left the Kadets to be loyal to Kerenski. 
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He had also the Soviet members Tchernoff and Sko- 
beloff, the latter having already badly compromised 
himself by an effort to break up the Shop Steward 
Movement. 

Kerenski needed ten new Ministers. He gathered 
up a gang of nondescripts and started on his way. 

To secure ''national unity" Kerenski called a great 
^^^Iatlonal Conference" of everybody to meet at Mos- 
cow on August 25tli. They came,, and under its wing 
gathered th-e reactionaries from all parts ^of Russia, and^ 
hatched a plot for the destruction of the Soviets. 

Some say Kerenski was a party to it. Some deny it. 
In any case it was timed to start on September 8tli, 
under General KorniJoff. On that day he moved for- 
ward with his troops. The Soviet proclaimed Korniloff 
a ''traitor/' but the Bolsheviki acted and organized 
the defence. It called upon the soldiers of Korniloff to 
treat him as a public enemy, and to ignore his orders. 
They did so. The attempted overthrow of the Soviets 
ended in miserable failure. -It was a fiasco. The 
soldiers opposed it—that was its death-knell. Korn- 
iloff surrendered and .General Krymoff ■committed 
suicide. 

The AFied papers openly sympathized with the re-' 
actionary efforts to destroy the Soviets. They wet^ 
nursed the allegation that Kerenski conspired with and 
then deserted Korniloff. True or false, it undermined 
the position of Kerenski, cut away his hold upon the 
faith and affection of the Russian masses, and cor- 
respondingly weakened the power of his supporters in 
the Soviets. At the elections for the Soviets of Petro- 
grad and Moscow and the country generally, the Bol- 
sheviki came to power^they were in the majority. 
..,.0n the 15th September, Kerenski proclaimed "Russia 
a Republic, but a name does not change economic facts. 
It neither placated the Bolsheviki nor pleased the 
Kadets. The nondescript gang that composed his Min- 
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i ' , istry deserted liim. They scented danger and ran lev 

; . cover. With the aid of an Admiral, a G-eneral, Teresli 

-■; : chenko and Nikitin, KerensM endeavored to carry on 

:^- The triumph of the Bolsheviki meant, if it could b( 

'j'j . • enforced. 

r. ^ ^ *'ALL POWER TO THE SO¥IETS." 

: • If it could be enforced it meant an end to the "Pro 

visional Government." 

' The ''Provisional Government" was not an institu- 
tion created by the votes of the people. It had m 
electoral machinery, no voters,, no Parliament, an.-' 
never, had. It reflected the assumption of authority ii 
the previous March by the Miliukoff cliques, ' o^ 
which Kerenski had been the successor. ' It had liot, r 
never had, any power to exist outside the acquiescence 
tolerance and good will of the Soviets. The Soviet- 
were the only institutions that had any electoral basis 
any^body of voters. The Central Executive of th( 
Soviets was the only institution ,fhat had in any waj 
the character of a Parliam,ent, and only in so farVis tii.: 
"Provisional'',' Government rested, through the Soviets 
on the mass of Soviet electors, could it be said to iiav( 
any popular .sanction for its existence. 
; Therefore, when Bolsheviki principles triuDU)hed 

■ ■ wdien the mass vote declared that the Soviet form; ol 

Government should, be the dominant institutioil in tin- 
land, it declared that the "Provisional" Goveriiineni 
had fulfilled its "provisional" pro tem. functions, and 
should pass away. 
iT But Kerenski ^w^as not prepared to see the "I'vorU- 

ional" pass away, nor did he stand alone. The B()].^h9- 
^ viks had won control of the local parts of the Soviet 

machinery, but the higher command, the Central Ex- 
. . ecutive, was still in the hands of the "Moderates." Its^ 

U' personnel could only be changed at the "All Eiiss^-ir 

I Congress of Soviets. ' ' Bolshevik triumphs in the io ■;.■■- 

i ' were demonstrations of what the new Executive wi--u} 
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be. The Executive was in the position of a 4efeated 
j\jinistry administering departments until the appoint- 
in. ent of successors. 

The ''All Russian Congress of Soviets" was due for 
Repteniber, but the Executive did not call it. On the 
contrary, in conjunction wdtli Kerenski, the Executive 
called together at Petrograd a ''Great Democratic Con- 
ference," to be "representative of all sections of the 
B,ussian nation. " . ' ' - 

Such action w^as a direct attack upon the class foun- 
dations of the Soviet structure., So long as the "Mod- 
erates" held control they" upheld it. "When they lost 
control they organised to dynamite it. 

Thus Kerenski and those associated with him pitted 
themselves against the accepted policy of the majority 
of the Soviets. "Whoever lost, disappeared. 



THE M0¥IN6 FINGER OF FATE. 

A series of events, outside his own volition, worked 
for the doom of Kerenski,. and they all ripened during 
the brief eight weeks of the Third Provisional. The 
allegations of Kerenski 's "implicity" in the Korniloff 
conspiracy created doubts and distrusts, but the rest 
was beyond his control. 

The Trial of ex-War Minister deneral Sukhomlinoff 
for treason and corruption opened on August' 28th. It 
brought .once more into the limelight- the reply of the 
Tsarist Premier Sturmer to the charge of pro-German- 
ism. It Was a declaration that the London Treaty, by 
which the Entente Powers renounced their rights to 
a sei)arate jjeace, contained a clause freeing the Tsar 
from its operations in the event of a. revolution, per- 
mitting the Tsar in such circumstances to negotiate a 
peace to smash the revolution in the rear. If that was 
so, it was evident the Allies would permit the Tsar to 
retire from the fight to kill a revolution, but would not 
permit the Revolution to retire from the fight to deal 
•with the troubles that Ts-ardom had bequeathed. 
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^^The Fall of Eiga (September 3rd) came in the midst 
of all the treasons exposed by the trial. At their Mos- 
cow Conference Eodzianko had said : ''Better the Ger- 
mans, than the Bolsheviks," and Kornilofi had said-. 
: ''Must we lose Eiga to teach a lesson!" and Eiga had 
fallen. Officers called the men cowards, and men call- 
ed the officers traitors. In the Soviet it was said :— 

' 'After the withdrawal of the 186th Division across the Dvina the 
army received general orders to retreat. Not to any particular point but 
simply to retreat. Then the General Staff disappeared The army' was 
left without orders. We were sold again." 

Another said : — 

"We had no anti-aircraft guns, no aeroplanes. The Twelfth Armv 
was -blind.' ' 

And here is an item from a war correspondent:— 

"We could hear the far off thud-booming of the German cannon 
hammering on the thin, ill-clad, underfed Russian lines, torn by doubts 
fears, distrust, dying and rotting out there in the rain because they 
were told that the Revolution would be saved thereby ' ' 

The Russian people linked up the allegations of 
|reachery at Eiga and the revelations at the Sukhom- 
Imoff trial "What a futile and criminal thing, then, 
was the July "Offensive." It could at the best only 
have gone on a few more days to come to the sam'e 
miserable end— no supplies. That was one more nail 
into the coffin of Kerenski. 

^ ^The prohibited Conference of -International Social- 
ists at Stockholm provided another shock to' Kerenski 's 
prestige. A powerful faction in Eussia upon whom 
Kerenski relied for support desired the Conference. 
Kerenski said: "We (the Government) cordially sym- 
pathise with the object of the Conference, and in our 
conversations with Allied Ambassadors we have alwavs 
emphasised our views that no obstacles should be 
placed in the way of granting of passports to dele- 
gates."* 

But the Allied Governments would not help Keren- 
skk The y permitted a gathering of International 

*"MEinehester G-uardian, " August 17th, 191?. 
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Financiers in Switzerland, but they would not permit a 
gathering of International Socialists in Sweden.- Lloyd 
George went further. He intimated that he knew 
Kerenski did not sympathise. _ This was a deadly 
treacherous blow at Kerenski. The Soviets thought 
he was playing a double gam.e, and asked for an ex- 
planation. Kerenski said (August 16th) : ''I have 
insisted again and again that any opposition to the 
Conference by the Allied Governments is simply play- 
ing into German hands." 

The Conference was to be held in .September. The 
Allied Governments refused passports. The ''Avanti" 
(Milan),, in its issue of September 5th, said:— 

Mr_ Lloyd George has made matters very awkward for Kerenski. 
The Russian Government's worst enemy could not have struck it a 
harder blow or put it in a more invidious situation." 

In spite of all this, Colonel Thompson, a wealthy 
American banker, interviewed . on his return to the 
States, expressed the opinion that Kerenski could have 
pulled through had not ' ' the Kadets, Miliukof f 's party, 
lied about him, done everything to destroy his in- 
fluence, deserted and betrayed him," 
,. The Menshiviki journal, "Eaboehaya," became hope- 
less of compromise. In its issue of 20th September it 
said : — • 

' 'The people were made to believe that it was necessary for the 
Democracy to work, with the capitalist classes In actual practice, the 
wealthy upper clalsses, under the flag of the Coalition, tried to arrest 
progress, and conspired to destroy everything for which the revolution 
stood." 

The attitude of the Soviets to the war was described 
in the Manchester Guardian's '''History of the War" in 
' the following words :- — ■ 

''The majority (of the Soviet Deputies) all through the summer had 
been fighting against heavy odds to keep the army in being and to keep 
Russia by the side of the Allies until she could attain her object ©f 

winding up the war." (Vol. 8, page 102). 

Now all w^as gone. Reactionary treachery and Allied 
support to all the enemies of the Soviets had done its 
work. Revolutionary Russia was face to face with the 
fact that it could expect no mercy, no considerations/ 
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not even wlien it appeared in the conciliatory efforts 
of Kerensld or the moderative and placatory attitude 
di the majority of Soviet Deputies. 

Thus it came that the Russian masses swept away 
the old placatory members of the Soviets and gave con- 
trol of Soviet machinery to the Bolsheviks. That was 
the answer of the Russian mass to the Korniloffs, the 
Kadets. the reactionaries and compromisers of every 
race and brand— that the answer to the World's M- 

perialism. 

And under these eireumstanees events moved to the 
opening scenes of dhe "Great Democratic Conference" 
that was, in words, to unite all classes in brotherly 
love, and harmonise all interests. 



FOURTH PEO¥ISIOMAL GO¥EEMMEMT. 
(September 28th to Movember 7th.) 

The ''Great Democratic Conference" opened in Pet- 
rograd on the 27th September. As in the ''Great Na- 
tional Conference" in Moscow, where the Counter^Kev- 
olution developed, so here Kerensld opened the pro- 
ceedings. Here he defended himself against complicity 
in the Korniloff conspiracy, and here he said, 'Whoso- 
ever rais-es a knife to stab the Russian army m the back 
shall learn the whole weight of the authority ot the 
Revolutionary Government." He was_ soon to learn 
where stood the Russian army, and which authority it 
res-arded as truly revolutionary. , „ ,, , . 

The Conference was a gathering of all the elans ot 
reaction. ■ Every kind of association, however anti- 
democratic, had representation,, and even John Buchan 
in his "Nelson's History,;' referred to it as "a so-called 
-Democratic Conference." . 

The result of this Conference was that^ Kerenski 
started on his way with the Fourth Provisional Gov- 
ernment of Russia. It was composed of Kadet -mn. 
spirators and Moscow business men. Behind it as a 
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supporting column was a "Provisional Council" of 250 
men, of whom one-half were selected by the Confer- 
ence, and one-half by the Kadet Committees and Allied 
factors. 

Thus Kerenski allied himself with the Kadet capi- 
talists, the supporters of the Korniloff rebellion, the 
avowed enemies of the Soviets, and this was his an- 
swer to the Bolshevik triumph at the Soviet elections. 
He declared that the ''Provisional Government '^ was 
the real expression of the people's will. He was soon 
to see. 

The Soviets or the Provisional Government had to 
go — both sides recognised it. 
Nicholas Lenin said :• — 

"Kerenski now stands in the path of the Revolution. He defies it. 
It must sYv'eep him ;i\7»y or he will destroy it — that's the issue " 

Kerenski regarded the '^Provisional Government" 
as the -true custodian of the Bevolution, and he regard- 
ed the Bolsheviks as greater enemies of Russia than 
the Kadets. Thus he made Ms choice. 

The Bolsheviks held mass meetings in all the great 
cities. The Moscow municipal elections came on and 
the Bolsheviks swept the polls. The Petrograd Soviet 
took the initiative in calling together the "All Russian 
Congress." The o-d executive appealed to branch 
Soviets to return anti-Bolsheviks- — they returned Bol- 
sheviks. The congress m,et. The new executive was 
triumphantly Bolshevik, and the Soviet organisation 
was Bolshevik top and bottom ,and throughout the 
land. 

■On October 20th. the Kadet-rigged ''Provisional 
Council" that was to supx)ort Kerenski commenced its 
session. Into it strode Leon Trotski with a number of 
supporters. He denounced the Government as a Gov- 
ernment of Public Treason, and the Council as '*a 
Council of Counter Revolutionary Complicity." He 
told ■ its members to run away home and save their 
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skins,, and then lie and his BelsiieTik foil owing warned 
\ \ ■ out, 

i;.-: i And tMs "' Provisional Council/' this assembly of all 

the talents,, this gathering of the wealth, industry 
imance and brains of Russia did not move. It did 
nothing. It was afraid to act.. It professed to be there 
m the name of the nation. It professed to represent the 
nation. Yet it feared to move lest the nation should 
rise and slay it. It meandered along in meaningless 
speeches that incurred no risk. Finally it slunk away 
mto the darkness. The world knew it no more. Keren^ 
ski was left, to Ms fate. : 

' Such were the animals upon whom Kerenski relied 

^ tor support ; such the things for which he cut his rela^ 

5 tions with the Soviets. The Soviets would have fought 

t - with him, conquered with him, or perished with him. ' 

,; . Kagmag Kadets took no risks^they deserted him be- 

;":• fore a shot was fired. 

' _ ^^ the 23rd October, John Reed wrote to the New 
.fork ''Liberator :."— 

''At the time of tMs writing, October 23rd, Kerenski is alone a^^ 

perhaps never leader has been alone in all history. In the midst of ' the 

■ eldss-struggle, which deepens and grows bitterer day by day his olace 

k. becomes more a^id more precarious. Things are moyin^ swiftly to a 

W crisis, to the "kUte finale" between bourgeois and proletariat~-wMch 

■ Kerenski tried with all his strength to aToid^and the 'Moderates' di^^ 

. ^Sr'|oMing'Mf wS.'""" '^"'"'^' "'""' "'"''"'' ^™^™ ^"^ 

; • By October 29th Kerenski had ready for a march on 

Moscow and Petrograd, if need be, all the forces upon 

^ , which he thought he could rely, and on that date he 

answered that he had sufficient troops at his disposal 
to suppress any attempted rising. 

^\ As late as the 5th November, Kerenski had absolute 

r faith that the army would stand for him and those be- 

hind him. On that date he stated with every eoiifi- 
dence that ''-the trouble, if there was any, could at any 
time be got under control." 
...i" 9^ the 6th the Bolshevik Soviets struck and Keren-^ 

ski's Kadet supporters crumbied to pieces. Within 24 
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hours Kerenski was in f light, and the ^'Provisional 
Government" had ceased to exist. Once more the ar- 
mies and the nia,sses demonstrated that they would not 
stand for any power that sought to destroy the Soviets. 
Thus the ''Socialist Republic of Federated Soviets" 
eam,e'into existence. 



THE FALL OF KEEENSEI. 

A revolution is a speculation. It may bring a crown 
'of giory or a crucifixion. It may be a real eruption 
or only ii fizzle. It may sweep over everything, or die 
at the first barrage. It may cover the earth, or may 
perish a laughing-stock to all the world. A revolution 
may sweep far beyond the anticipation of the promo- 
ters, may leave them plodding in the rear,, or it may 
recede and leave them isolated and alone, poor, objects 
of the w^orld's ridicule. A revolution is a human lava 
stream, a state of flux. It takes time to hanien into 
definite strata, needs sharp perception to know what 
leaven is working in the minds of the mass to be con- 
trolled. It is easy to criticise, to be wise after events, 
to see where a man took the wrong turning, and why 
he ''missed the 'bus." 

Kerenski had faced three faetionSj the Kadets, the 
Indefinites, and the Bolsheviks, The first was a bar- 
rier, the second shifting sand, the third a battering 
ram. The policy of the first was "postpone," the sec- 
ond a graveyard walk,(' and the third, quick delivery 
and no bills on posterity. The Kadets could not rule 
without the Soviets, the Soviets had not the confidence 
to rule, the Bolsheviks had all the confidence but not 
the power. Through such conflicting elements, enemies 
all around, mutiny in the forecastle, treachery in the 
cabin, Kerenski tried 'to steer the ship of state into 
calmer waters.. He tried the placatory act, to please 
all. He offended all, and failed. 

Johu Reed .said Kerenski was honest and Kerenski 
was great. His was the flaming sword. His was th« 
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impassioned and inspiring oratory that lifted and in. 
spired men, but there • left them, because he had nc 
fixity of purpose.. But there were only two factions ir 
Russia in the beginning that had any fixity— the Ka- 
dets and the Bolsheviks. It was not possible to govern 
exclusively with either of them. Kerenski thought the 
Kadets might be impregnated with some of the pro- 
gress of the modei-ate Socialists. He was mistaken. 
He thought Bolshevism could be suppressed. He was 
mistaken. He found himself confronting a revolution 
the like of which the world had never seen. 

One morning early in November, Kerenski said to 
John Reed (New York "Liberator") : 

i„f"'^'"'\.'''- °''* * P""t'5"al revolution. It is not like the French Revo- 
lution n IS an economic revolution. And it is also a complicated pro- 
cess for the many ditterent nationalities of Russia. The French Eevo- 
hition took live years, and that country was inhabited by one people 
^ and France ,s only_ the size of three of our provincial districts: The 
iuissian devolution is not over — it is Just beginning." 

It caiiie too late for Kerenski. HeVas already com- 
promised. He was pledged to a policy much less than 
the new demand. He was defeated. He disappeared. 
^ ^-nd no sooner was Kerenski of no further use to the 

Allies than their journals covered his memory with the 
filth with which they had previously covered that of 
the Tsar and Tsarina. Their historians of the war em-^ 
balmed him as a morphia fiend, a drunkard, a satyr, a 
man who turned the Winter Palace into a brothel and 
his' life into a constant debauch. There was no slander 
too odious for circulation. Yfhen he went to England 
in June, 1918, the capitalist press met him with insults 
' and bitter gibes, and the British Government had 
neither recognition nor honor for the man who to his 
own detriment had done his utmost for the Allied 
cause. ■ When in June, 1918, h& walked on to the plat- 
form .at the Labor Conference in the Central Hall, 
Westminster, a snuffling Parliamentarian whispered 
to the. writer: "Ah, a bad man, no character, no 
• morals.'' 




^:^ng^^?p;5^^:5^ ^^g ;=gfe-i^u^rijj ^^ v^..^ ^^ 
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BIETH PAHGS OF THE SOVIET. 



"THE FANATIC." 
■ NICHOLAS LENINE, chief of the Bolsheyik Revo- 
lutionary, Coveriimeiit of Russia, was described in the 
Allied press as a German agent, a taker -of German 
money, a traveller in royal state through Germany, 
bound 'by his compact to deliver Russia to the enemy. 

If that was so, the Kaiser got small change from his 
bargain. Had not the Allied world been told that Rus- 
sia had been sold and her armies destroyed by the 
treachery of the Tsar, the Tsarina, Rasputin, Sturmer, 
Protopopof f , and scores ■ of others ? , "What was there 
left in Russia for Lenin to sell? 

Both Lenin and Leon Trotski were old-time revolu- 
tionaries, and had paid the penalty. Trotski had been 
exited to Siberia in 1902, escaped, took part in the 
Revolution of 1905, was captured, sent again to Siberia 
for life, and again escaped. 

Nicholas Lenin, from 1895 to 1898, was a prisoner m 
Siberian gaols. In 1902 he originated the Soviet sys- 
tem, in his ''What To Do." It was the machinery of 
the 1905 revolution. His brother was shot — he escaped. 

In 1905 he wrote his ''Two Tactics." In that ^ he 
said: "Decisive revolutionary victory over Tsarism 
and Canitalism rests upon a revolutionary democratic 
dictatorship of the ' workers. " The parasitical ele- 
ments, the existers upon unearned incomes, the idle 
rich, must be excluded from the franchise as the work- 
ersAad been excluded, and should be kept excluded' 
until they commenced to function as useful citizens, 
contributing to the work of society. 

An effective economic revolution must have its own 
machinery, and be ready to operate with it. The m.a- 
chinery of Capitalism must go with the overthrown 
system. Power must not be centralised. Power must 
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;. spring from_ the ground- and rest upon local institutions 

■■■; ;^ tederatmg mto districts, provinces and states. Thug 

^ , there will result variation, emulation, adaption of local 

organizations of local needs and local characteristics 

.■: , , . ■■ It anybody wants a condemnation of the Govern- 

ment_ machinery as it exists in most countries, he will 
find It m the '^ Bound Table" for September, 1918 It 
says :— 

"Institutions purporting to be free must be indeed bv <=omethino- 
more than their fruits and flowers" "-',„u«=ta oy somctfting 

"The nation (Englar.d) from wMcli tlie seeds of freedom have ^nrpafl 

to al the world is Itself a pot-botmd tree, whik must eiSer bnrf ^^f 

vessel m which it has grown or wither at tlirroZ! oS ne«fs h^ve 

, ,«-own and changed. But our system has failed to give us I .orre^pond- 

mg growth and change in our system of administration '' '^''"^"P^^^ 

The Soviet machinery was new plant, and time had to 
. decide Its value. A district did not remain nebulous 
^ until some remote authority by Act of Parliament gave 
it corporate existence. It became an entity by its own 
volition, and functioned on its own behalf. It levied 
Its means of existence by such methods as its inhabi- 
tants thought best attached itself to similar bodies and 
developed the federated power„ Thus, without waiting 
helplessly until the central machinery moved,' Soviets 

■" * sprang ^everywhere into existence and acted' for the 

PoP^i^ations of the territory vacated by retreating 

i- enemy armies. 

; -. Lenin, soon after the war started, in conjunction 

r!. with^George Zinovyeff, issued a manifesto under the 

heading, /'War and the Fundamental Principles of 

; Democracy." In that appeared the following :„... 

^ But'^r SiT^XT. ''"^'H?'^ "^'^'^ ^'/ barbaric and beastly incident 

rV ' of the P^Hfi^f. w"" ' "'" ^'"''' -l f^"^da°i''ntally different from that 

'- ® the _1 acitists. We can appreciate a,nd see the necessity for wnrc- 

waged ,n the interests of the progress of mankind-; we can distinguish 
i between wars of oppressors and oppressed, masters and slales ^S^d 

\ of So'^s^' "' wage-workers, and wars- not waged in- the interSt 
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•The, war was alleged to be to guarantee the self- 
government of small nationalities. Well, .every one of 
the belligerents before the war denied, that right to 
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communities within their own dominions^ and at the 
end of the war the right of small nations to govern 
themselves was to he decided, not by the votes of the in- 
habitants, but by European capitalists, and their politi- 
cal agents at a so-called ''Peace", Conference. 

It was therefore not the business of the Socialists to 
shout for either side. The business of Socialists was to 
make use of the opportunity to end the capitalist sys- 
tem. Towards that end they must persistently preach 
that the war was but a war of rival robbers, a war to 
fasten on the workers an enormous. debt, a war to keep 
the workers apart by the racial hatreds which wars 
renewed and intensified,,. The principles, therefore, of 
Lenin, Zinovyeff, Trotski, and others were well known 
long before the Eevolution. 

The First Provisional Government in Eussia promised 
the Soviets to provide facilities for the return of exiled 
Russians. Lenin was in Switzerland. He was refused 
a passport through Allied territory. The Provisional 
Government of Russia, therefore, did what France and 
Germany and England and Germany did— arranged 
for an exchange of citizens. Russia agreed to deliver 
up a number of Germans interned in. Russia on condi- 
tion that a similar number of Russians in Switzerland 
could pass through Gerniany to Russia. It was agreed. 
Lenin was one of many. He travelled in a train loaded 
with Russians of all classes, creeds and shades of opin- 
ion. The British press knew the facts, but the British 
public were not told. It was necessary in the interests 
of ''national unity ' to represent him as a Germ,an tool. 

Lenin arrived in Russia in April, 1917. In the Soviet 
he said to the majority :■ — 

"You are obsesssed with the idea of gra-dtiality. That, is why at this 
hour in spite of all you profess, you are found plaUhmdering with those 
who have ever been the enemies of democracy and ^¥Ould tlf^stroy you 
tomorrow if they thought they could safely do it. They wisli to dilute 
the class struggle, water it down, untill it means nothing, and ffets 
nothing but hope deferred. That is why the compromisers, MenshiA'-ikK 
and reactionaries, so far as we are concerned., are all in the one boat."' 
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^This .was the man who in November,, 1917, became the 
predominant figure in the Socialist Bevolutionary 
(xovernment of Eussia. 



THE CORRUPTEES. 

The Soviet Republic was born amidst a storm of 
curses, not only from capitalist newspapers, but from 
all the decoy duck Labor leaders who served the pur- 
poses of their respective masters. "Bather the Kaiser 
than the Bolsheviks." That was the roar of English 
Labor leader Seddon and of all the bogus patriots. 

Yes, War is a Glory; but Revolution is a Villainy. 
At once the phraseology of Capitalism performs 'a 
transformation. The pictured" brutalities of the foreign 
foe are now applied to the revolutionaries. The soldier 
heroes of yesterday become the bloody monsters of 
today. Now must the paid stunters masquerading in 
the mantle of Democracy chant their re-arranged 
litany. '| Revolution" and " Pro-Enemy ^" must be 
made to ring in the oratoriums as synonymous terms. 

Thus, the cries went up, "Ah, the cruel murdering ■ 
w-retches." "Ah, the hired tools of the enemy." Only 
the men who passed the pay cheques and those who 
got thera.^ could be staged as the true redeemers. 
_ Thus from the very first hour of the November 
revolution— before the Soviet Goverranent had a 
chance to prove whether it was good or bad— all Allied 
Governments applied their "interventions." Inter^ 
vention is a deed done as well as a declaration,, and 
nothmg was done after the formal declaration of inter-' 
vention that vfas not done before. Blockade, boycott, 
isolation, fostered conspiracy, hostile blows and upper^ 
cuts designated "friendly"— such were -the gifts pre- 
sented to the infant Republic by the Allied Powers. 

All exports into Russia were suspended by the Allied 
Governments. The United States notified that :— 

"No further goods would be dispatched .to Russia until the ^stabliBb- 
meiit ot a strong power recognised by the.U S. A." " 
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On November ^ 27th the Soviet Journal, ^'Isvestia, 
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^'^^^'ke North American plntoeracy is prepared to^^send us machiBery 
only .n exchaBge for the bodies of Rus..aB Bold.ers ^ ., ~ . 

If Soviet Russia would not take guns, she should not 
have ploughs. Rnssia had 134 million dollars of credit 
IrLnericin hands. It was at once stopped. Other 
Allied Governinents acted in a similar manner. 

The Soviet Government had no more f ?^«^^^ '^^^^'J . 
«n' ''offensive" than the Tsar or Kerenksi. The most 
if eonid do to defend its territories was by ^ a process 
of gnerilla warfare, and the Allied_ boycott mtensihed 
h\ miUtary and economic disabilities. It therefore 

h. "''on' December 22.iid the delegates of the Germanic 

Powers and Soviet Russia commenced to discuss peace 
terms.. ■ ^ * * 

" A few days later in came a delegation from Southern 
Russia asking for representation on behalt ot 
'-'Ukrania." . . , ^^ ^ 

ITkrania was once, for a brief period, a disimcx Dta.e. 
Its boundaries fluctuated with the fortunes of war. its 
canital was once Kiev, then Halisch, in Galicia It was 
once a part of Poland, then a portion became Austrian 
,nd the rest linked up with Russia. Russia was as bad 
ts Poland. A succession of Tsars ,, suppressed the 
likranian language, and ' suppression kept alive the 
to it sought to extinguish. Thus there existed in 
Southern Russia a little band of students an mtelli^ 
■ Untzia^ keeping alive the traditions of, not so much a 
d stinct natLras k Slavic tribe. The inhabitants of 
Soiithem.Russia wherein is "Ukraine- number twenty 
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. millions, but how many of them are of Ukranian c 
traction none can say. Race mixture, absorption a- 
assnnilation defy exactitude 

-■ When in March, 1917, the flood swept away t 
Tsar the agents of the two Governments of France ai 
Jingland .jumped m, fed with unlimited funds i 

. IzT^i" sentiment, and organised a -Separatior 

■ ^t: ^^.A J" '^''''^ ^^^^^ *^ «^^^*^« a distinct State whi< 
shoiiid be a nestmg-plaee for all the flying reaetio 
aries corrupted generals, and corrupted statesmen < 

™ f,W^''^'\ . ^^'^^'"^ ^^^ ^^«^t«^^ «f this sont 
em htete they could concentrate, reorganise and co" 
&pire lor the destruction of the new Government i 
Jtussia Proper. 

;rhus in the summer of 1917, KerensM, while orgai 
ismg tte new ^ offensive/' found himself conf route 

wliii^'T If '"^ *^' !^^*^' organized, as he knew aftei 
wards by the very Allies whom he was sacrificing Hi 
reputation to serve. Only the influence of Teresheher 
ko, himself an Ukranian, saved the situation. It wa 
,. agreed that Southern Russia should have all the ad 
vantages of -Home Rule," but should remain an in 
tegral part' of Russia. 

A -Provisional Government" wa.s established 
known, as the Sada. 

When the November Revolution came, Soviets ^spranj 
up ad .over_houthern Russia, and at the time of the 
l>rest negotiations the "Rada" had no authority ex. 
eept m l^iev and its vicinity. 

But under the influence of Allied money this Rada 
on November 20th declared Ukrania a separate and 
distinct State, and the Allies af once gave it -'recog- 
nition." . c ■& 

"The Allies recognized the independence of +lip nirra^nc ;„ »i -^i 
expectation that any Government 4icli was onno.Pd tf ft'. S' \^ 'n"" 

»<I tluw w»e mostly ioy, „, „„ „i,ii,y vate/S," til Slieftu 
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thousand poumls The net result of these activities in the Ukraine was 
o clear the road lor the Treaty of BreBt." ('-Manchester Gua?dia^'' 
"History of the War," vol. 8, page 370). vxuciiuidu 

This Rada claimed representation at the Peace Con- 
ference. Trotski objected. The Allies denounced 
him. The Germans over-ruled him. There were thus 
in the Conference two Russias, the North and the 
South— the Socialist and the Capitalist. 

The attitude of the Anglo-French press was reflected ^ 
in views expressed by the "'Echo de Paris" of January 
13th, 1918. It said:--- 

nf'fi'^nluhu■^^ th*J ti^eachery, the folly wid the inveterate- (lcriBa,ni«m 
ot the Bolshiviks, the Ukraine means to intervene. That is to sav all the 
clever moves by which Kuhlmann intends to inveigie Trotski" 'ancl Co 
mto a Cxerman peace will now be disputed and scrutinized by witnesses" 
who are men of good faith, conscience and loyalty." witxiebbeh 

-These men of "good faith," whom the Allies had 
bribed with money, supplied with arms, and promised 
to recognize as a distinct Government if they broke 
away from Russia, w^ere in a few days to betray the 
Allies and sell out to Germany. ' ' ' 

In a few days Germany had them bought, bribed and 
bagged. Peace w-dth Southern Russia meant peace' 
along the southern frontier, relief of Austria, an open- 
ing to Ukranian wheat areas. At onee Germany hard- 
ened her terms to the Soviet Republic. Those terms 
were promxptly rejected, and negotiations, so far as 
Soviet Russia was concerned, came to an abrupt ad- 
journment.* 

THE TRAITORS. 
On Jannary 8tli President Wilson promised ''to as- 
sist the people of Russia to attain their utmost hope of 
liberty,'" and he went on to say: — 

"There is a voice more thrilling and more compelling than any of the 

n'^IilT^f^ ^'V'« "^^ ^^^''^' *^^ ^■^^''^'^'''^ ^^r «f the world ?s filed 

len hevTm "^"'^ Russian people ^ Their sonl is not snbserv- 

lent, the> w ill not yield eitner,, m principle or in action Their concep- 

,.„*"^""™f^7'^ terms were stiffening as she felt surer of her ground She 
saw a certainty of peace with Ukrania. Let that be gained and s e 
eould^dea wi h the Bolsheviks at her leisure." (Nelson's 'History S 
the War, vrl. 21, page, 198. Edited by John Bnchan ) ^ 
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tion of -^/hat is rislit, of what is hnmane and honorable for them to 
accei)t, has been , stated with a frankness, a largeness of view, a gcner- 

A'- * osity of spirit and a universal human sympathy which must challenge 

[- the admiration of every friend of mankind" 

Iji The Soviet Republic tried on Austria and Germany 

" ■■ th-e ijolicy of- internal conibustion. It presented its 

h • case to tlie organized workers of Austria and Ger- 

\\ many, and in England a howl .of derision and scorn 

! ■; went up. The idea of appealing to the workers of 

Germany, those abject slaves of Kaiserism ! Only the 
' , men of Engiand knew true freedom, only those toler- 
• ,, ated no overlords of the means of life, only those knew 

I"; ■ . no slavery, slums or sweating — oh,,, Paradise! 

\ But peace demonstrations, protests against the harsh 

i demands of the Germanic powers, and sympathetic 

strikes with Russia, took place in both Austria and 
Germany. The facts were carefully suppressed^ in 
Allied territories, and the Labor instruments of Allied 
Governments were kept busy howling on platforms 
about Bolshevik treachery and "German gold." 
In both Austria and Germany the strikes and demon- 
'f strations were spontaneous outbursts' and in Austria 

L the Labordeading tools of the Government rushed in 

f to render them null and void. An orgy of promises 

I "■ followed — better food, better wages, political reforms, 

I everything. They were urged to return to work. 

■ " Everyone who urged the contrary was assailed as a 

pro-enemy, bought' with *' English gold." They were 
''' stabbing the sokliers in the back," "deserting the 
boys in the trenches," "opening the frontiers to the 
foe"-^all the magpie cries uttered in Entente coun- 
tries could be heard in Austria. 

In Germany, as in' Austria,, great peace strikes took 
place, to be greeted with the same old cries— " English 
intrigues- and English gold." Trade union leaders 
patriotically severed their connection with rebellious 
unions and took up Government jobs, or went back 
when m^embers became penitent. The officials of the 
German Trade Union Federation issued a manifesto 
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against ^tlie men, and Labor Parliaiiie]itaria,ns rushed 
around to direct the strikes into a dead end. The 
munition workers come out, and von Kessel on Febru- 
ary 1st, declared the factories, under military control, 
and ordered the workers to return to work or be treat- 
ed as deserters. Assailed as radical traitors, as enem- 
ies Df the country and ''tools of English intrigue," 
threatened with military extermination, denounced by 
their old-time 'Mjabor leaders," the strikers collapsed 
beneath the load.* 

Thus the hope of Trotski that popular protests in 
Austria and Germany would secure favorable term,s for 
Russia was destroyed, not by indifference of the Austro- 
German working classes, nor by the power of the mili- 
tary, hut by the disintegrating action of the majority 
of working-class leaders, who, in Austria and in Ger- 
many, as in England, were in the patriotic bag. 
* # * # 

Tu the meantime, the Soviets had swept over Ukrania, 
and Trotski challenged the power of the Eada dele- 
gates to make peace, as their Governm.ent had passed 
away. The Rada delegates assailed Trotski with de- 
laying peace and charged iiim with seeking to embark' 
on a new war. 

"The Ukraine Bacla were Ix'traying both Russia and tho Alli.'s for 
they were ready to surrender the principles for A¥hi<-h the Bolsheviks 
were still contending. They were the people whom, because they were 
openly anti-Bolshevik, the Western Allies supported with loans and mili- 
tary missions, and who rewarded the support by hastening to enter into 
transactions with the enemy." ("Manchester Guardian" Historv vol 
8', page 154.) '' 

On the 9th Febraa.ry the Rada delegates signed a 
peace treaty with Germany on behalf of Ukrania. Thus 
the first Government to make peace with Germany 

*''TJ^e German Majority Socialist leaders deliheratelv subdued such 
revolutionary activity which, in spite of all, actually existed amonp the 
Gernian_ masses, as the general strike in ]^-bruary ck;ar]y shows." 
(Sant^ri K^uedteva,, in "The Class Struggle.") (Senator Nuerteva Was 
one ot those who escaped from the combined capitalist onslaught on Fin- 
land m the early part of 1918.) 
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but the "Hidden Hand" campaigners made no protest, 
was not the Bolsheyild Government of Eussia, but a 
Government created hy the Allies, and sustained by 
, .Allied gold. Hired by the Allies to betray Soviet Rus- 
sia, they sold the bribers and corrupters. In reply to 
a statement of Trotski's that the treaty was- being 
signed on behalf of a non-existent Government, the 
German delegates replied that the Rada would be re- 
stored and maintained if need be, by the power of 
Germ,an arms, and it was so. 

Thus, during the months of February, March and 
April, 1918, the Soviets of IJkrania were kept under, 
and the despicable Rada maintained by the two warr- 
ing Imperialisms — British gold and German bayonets. 
It was not until June that Mr. Balfour admitted in the 
House of Commons that the gold subsidy to IJkrania 
had come to an end. 

The Socialist Eepublic of Eussia refused to make 
peace with the Germans. 

Yet all the Allied curses were concentrated on the 
Republic — not one word of condemnation for the Rada 
that had made peace! 

^ And from that date to the end of the war the tame 
Socialists and roped-in Labor leaders, in all their de- 
nunciations of the ''treacherous Bolsheviks/' uttered 
no_eondemna,tion, made no reference to, the German- 
British Rada that had made peace with, the enemy. 
That was not in the order book. 

On the 10th of February, 1918 (the day after the 
Rada made peace), the Soviet Governm,ent of Russia 
issued a declaration, in which it said: — 

"The peace' negotiations are at an end. German capitalists, supnorted 
l3y the silent co-operation of English and French Ijourgeo'isie. submitted 
conditions such as could not be subscribed to by the Eussian Revolution. 
We are not signing the peace of landlords and capitalists. The GerrQEii 
and Austrian soldiers know who are putting them in the field." 

The Germans at once put their armies in motion, 
and overran the Baltic provinces. The Germans tram- 
pled populations beneath their feet, and gave no cessa- 
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tioii until the Soviet Republic had agreed to sign; a deed 
of ignominious submission. 

But before doing so the Soviet Government made one 
more effort to come, to terms with the Allied Govern- 
ments. It! asked for the removal of the economic 
blockade. It asked for rails, rolling stock and agri-^ 
cultural im.,plements as aids to essential economic re»' 
construction. In return it would refuse to make peace 
with the Germans and would fight them from place to 
■place by such guerilla methods as the militarjr means 
at their disposal would permit.* 

This offer was given in writing to Colonel Raymond 
Eobms, of the Am.erican Bed Cross Mission. The^ Col- 
onel gave a certified copy to Dr. Harold "Williams of 
the London '^ Chronicle," and to Bruce Lockhart, 'the 
British Commissioner, for transmission to his Govern- - 
raent. Colonel Robins also cabled the contents of the 
document to President "Wilson,, but no replies were 
received.^ Later, when Colonel; Robins returned to 
Americva, he discoverci:d; that Ihis cable had ''gone 
astray." He asked to see the, President-^he was for- 
bidden. He was instructed to remain silent. Not until 
August, not until after Wilson had agreed to inter- 
vene in Russia, did Wilson become acquainted with 
Lenm's offer, and not until 1919, before the Senate Tn^ 
vestigation Commiittee, was Colonel Robins permitted 
to m.ake a public statement of his knowledge.**'' 

In short, the Allied Capitalist' Powers preferred the 
triumph of German Imperialism to the recognition and 

*;'TIie Bolsheviks had no disciplined military force behind them The 
railways were in chaos, the rich coal and iron basin of the Donetz Was 
m iintnendly hands, and the treasury was empty." (NeLson's "His- 
tory of the War,'- vol. 21, page lf39.) 

**"I went to R. H. Bruce Lockhart, the British Commissioner, who sent ' 
a e3bh> auvismg what I did. I then saw Harold Williams, who had been 
with tiie ._ per cent, a^id against the Bolshcviki at all points He sent a 
cable to hjR i.;,].cr in London and the British Foreign Office.' I also saw 
. . . Anibassador Francis.^ ^All sent similar messages. Lenin changed 
^^'\ !f^'L"^ ^"' ^'"''ST'^J^, g'lying more time for answer, but none came, 
and .ne treaty was ratified.' —Golonel Raymond Robins before the US 
benaie ('ominitiee. 
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sympathetic alliance with a Revolutionary "Working- 
class Government in Russia. 

So on March 3rd, the Soviet Government, jammed 
between the German militarj^ pressure and the Allied 
economic blockade, accepted the German treaty. Its 
delegates refused to read" it. It was useless — ^they 
signed it. On March 14th. the AU-Russian Congress 
of Soviets ratified the deed. 



SO¥IET EUSSIA. 

When the Russians made peace with, the Germans, 
the Bolslievik Government had already been longer in. 
existence than any of the four ''Provisional" Govern- 
ments that filled the gap between Tsardoiii and the 
Social Revohition. 

Colcnel W. B. Thompson, of the American army, told 
the New York ''World" that he saw more good order 
under the Soviets than at any time from the fall of 
Tsardom. 

Professor Edward Ross, who went to Russia on be- 
half of the United States Institute of Social Service, 
said on his retimi that : — - 

''The Koislievik movement is a sincere movement springing from the 
heart of Russia it.yelf. It is laased on somid doctrines and lias a chance 
of success." 

.That is if the Imperialistic Powers would permit it. 
Dr. lohn Mott, of the United States Diplomatic Mis- 
sion to Russia, said : — 

''The second ground of my confidence is the number and • strength of 
the leaders in I.'ni.^t-.ii, '! lound more leaders of outstanding ability in Eub- 
sii than in .'.my of the other nations now at war " (Boston "Monitor," 
March 6th ) 

The ''Round Table" (Ingland). said:— 

"Bolsheviks. Their aim was clear, their purpose definite. They 
knew from, the beinning what they wanted, the other Socialists were in 
a state of mental confusion." (September, 1918.) 

Viscount IJehida, Japanese Ambassador in Russia 
said :— 
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"It had to be aduiitted that the Bolshevik Government was gradually 
gaining strength, imd that in the absence of any powerful force to Bupcr- 
sede it ...... would (■ontiiii:e to retain power. Even granting that 

Germany s^lcceeded in exf erinirc-itini- the Bolsheviks, their principles 
■would survive and go on affeciii g the wLolo world. The effect Would 
probably be first felt in Austria, which would collapse in consecuence. 
Germany would next be affected, and would also go to pieces by degrees." 
('Mapane.se Ghroiiicle,' March 28tJi, 1918.) 

Oh April 4th, 1918, Admiral Kato steamed into Vlad- 
ivostok. His arrival syn.e}iroiiised with that of the 
first contingents of Czecho-Slovaks, He „ was reported 
thus : — 

"Admiral Kato deplores the circ-ahnioT; of baseless rumors concern- 
ing the state of things prevailing in Russia and. Siberia He confessed 
that when he v/ent he was under the impression that ' the Bolsheviks 
wore a band of lawless and irresponsible persons, and that he had been 
completely undeceived/' (••Japanese Chronicle," May 30ih.) 

In its March issue, ''Russia," the journal of the 
Anglo-Eussian traders, admitted that ''The internal 
situation in Russia is undoubtedly improving," while 
Professor Lomonsoff, of the Railway Mission, told the 
New York "Times" (June 11th) :/ 'Russia is far better 
off than she ever was before." 

Similar opinions were expressed by^ other Allied 
publicists. 

Early in 1918 a number of Allied newspapers said it 
was becoming evident that if the Bolshevik Goverii- 
m,ent was permitted to g'et firmly rooted it would never 
be shifted. The cry went up, "Now or Never." "Is 
this to be another Too Late!"' "If Russia can get a 
harvest to live on, the Bolsheviks will defy the civil- 
ized world." In May it was reported that there was 
more land under cultivation than at any period in the 
history of Russia. In June it was stated that owing 
to the enormous area under cultivation even without 
fertilizers, the crofj had every prospect of being the 
largest Russia had ever seen. The Angio-Russian trade 
journal, "Russia," announced "everj^ promise of 
'bountiful harvest. ' In July Kerenski told the assem- 
bled reporters in Paris that "unless Bolshevism was 
killed quickly it would never be killed." 
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Ihere is no need to defend the Soviet Goveriimeut 
■ Its enemies_ provide its best defence. Russia., without 
outside assistance, destroyed the power of the Tsar 
Kasputiii Sturiner, the BLuek Hundred, Miliukofl 
Korniloff, Kerenski^^ Why was there no power in 
■ ^'^f^^^ t,«. destroy the Soviet! Why could not Russia 
rally behind Brussiloff, Kaledin, Koriiiloff, Krasnoff 
and Alexiefl all the .great military Generals, and smash 
tiieboviets? Is not the answer plain f Is it not that 
the boviet system was rooted in the hearts and brains 
ot the Russian masses? What other .weapon had it 
that its enemies did not possess? 

There is no need to explain Soviet work in order to 
justify it. No need to explain its operations in mines, 
mills, fields, factories, workshops, finance, education' 
and administration. The evidence from anti-^Bolshevik 
sources of the general state of Russia after a few 
months of Soviet rule, its order, its rapid economic re- 
covery,, its widened area of cultivation and splendid 
prospects constitute its justification, its proof that it 
was at least as good as any GoTemment that preceded 
it. 

Why were the Allied Governments,, that had never 
moved a finger, spent a penny, or shed a drop of 
blood to destroy the monstrosities of Tsardom, so anx- 
' ious to destroy the Soviets? 

The Allied capitalists were determined that. the Sov- ' 
lets should not live. Prom the first hour that the 
Soviets drew breath the Allied Capitalist Governments 
conspired against them and organized to destroy them. 
The Soviets were Socialist. They menaced Capitalism 
and the capitalist system. They must die, and they 
had to die, even if the Allied Capitalist Governments 
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in the process had to lay waste Eussian fields, destroy 
harvests, hire assassins, bomb bridges, leave foodless 
the Eussian masses, and condemn them,, by organized 
starvation, to horrible lingering deaths. 

' CHAPTER IV, 



THE EMCIEGLEMIHT OF 1918. 



THE NOETHLAWD BUTCHERY 
. FINLAND was for centuries a vassal to the Swedes, 
and the lands of the conquered were given to the 
powerful and faithful of the conquering baronage. 

In 1809 the Russians seized Finland, and by posses- 
sion of the Gulf, made safe the channels of St. Peters- 
■ burg. Apart from this purpose Russian Governments 
left the economic and political dominance of Finland 
to the Swedish barons, or came in only to buttress 
their oppressions. 

The Swedish overlords had nothing but contempt for 
the conquered race.- Its language was ostracised, its 
literature suppressed. Official positions were the per-= 
quisites of the Swedo-Finnish upper-class. The hold- 
ers were unimpeachable. The language, even of the 
courts of law, was Swedish, and into those courts the 
' Finnish people had to take their interpreters or learn 
the language of the master-class. 

The Government was Piarliamehtary. Pariiament 

consisted of four Houses— it was a delusive d'emocracy 

lst-~The House of Nobility, in which sat the Swedo^ 

Fmnish feudality -^ hereditary, self-appointed, non- 

eleeiive. 
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2uJ-^T}ie House of Clergy-~^elected by the cleru.;' 
I:' ■: 3rd— The House of Burghers — elected by proper:-;r- 

: holders within the cities. 

■[: 4th— The House of Peasaii.ts — elected by proper -v- 

l" . holders outside the cities, 

The nobility aad clergy were, as usual, the two arr.^ 
'. of tyranny. They exercised the ¥eto against e¥en i-'i 

few upon whom the pretence of government had t'-.-n 

conferred. The laboring, wage-earning mass had ■:-'> 
vote. 

In 1996 the Finnip-h workers revolted. The F(-.-- 
hoiise Parliament was swept out of existence^ and H.o 
first reformed Parliament of Finland contained S'O 
Socialists out of a total membership of 200. 

At the 1916 elections the Socialists won a majo3--i-y 
of stats (103 to 97), and from their membership fori :-<! 
the Orst Socialist (rOYernment of Finland. 

In July,, 1917, the Finnish Parliament carried -n 
'■independence Bill." The Russian Government (i'mg 
Second Provisional) vetoed the Bill and dissolved :>^q 
Pa.-rliament..- 

No sooner did the November B,evobition take pr ■".; 
in Russia than the, reactionaries in Finland jumped :o 
arms, overthrew the Finnish Government elected by ■Me 
votes of the people, set np an arbitrary GovernmcM-, 
in which there was not one Socialist, and this Gove^ ;?- 
^' ment undertook to suppress Soviet principles in F'-;- 

land. But, in a few weeks, the Finnish militia a ^d 
-Labor organizations consolidated their forces, rose i--* 
. smashed the reactionaries, a,!3d restored to power i'lo 

men elected in 1916. 
Parliament re-assero^bled. It declared for a Pinn..'-h 
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Eepiiblic as part of the Federated Eepublics of Enssia. 
Karl Manner, the Speaker of the 1916 Parliament, was 
made first President, and Oskar Tokoi first Prime 
Minister. 

This Government the Allied Governments would not 
recognise, but they did recognise and subsidise every 
conspiracy for its overthrow. 

The Baltic Sea being controlled by Germany, and 
the Arctic ports icebound, the Allies could not send 
troop.-. - The Swedish Government would have put in 
troops, but the Swedish Labor organisations threaten- 
ed a general strike. The reactionary factions of Fin- 
land appealed to Germany. 

In March, 1918, German warships and transports ap- 
peared off Helsingfors, and German troops were 
landed. 

In April, the Republic was overthrown and a capi- 
talist dictatorship set up under the protection of Ger- 
m,an baj^onets. 

Thus once more was it demonstrated that the capi- 
talist and landed classes, the master-class in every 
foi'iii, prefer the occupation of their country by a for- 
eign foe to The government of their country by a w^ork- 
ing-class that in any way threatens their predatory 
powers. 

^In this same month (April, 1918), Mr. Haines, the 
United States Consul in Finland, made a report to the 
American Government. He reported that the land^ 
owners and money classes of Finland had asked the 
Swedish Government for assistance, but that the Swed- 
ish Labor organizations threatened a general 
strike if Swedish troops were sent to Finland. He 
stated that the help of the Allied Powers had been 
sought, but for various reasons was not available, and 
then he added: — • 

''Therefore there was no alternative but to fall back 
upon Germany." 
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rl'-'i ; No sooner was the German-sustained capitalist Gov- 

j eriiiiient established in Finland than the British Gov- 

pj- ' ernnient intimated its readiness to recognise it an,d to 

l.\ enter into diplomatic relations with it. 

''^- On June 1st and 2nci, 1918, the newspapers of Great 

Britaii expressed indignation that the overtures of the 
^ l>ritisli Government had been treated in a most eava- 
■■■■• lier manner, amounting, so they averred, to a deliberate 
snub. 

|. _ The united ■action of the reactionary White Guards 

[j ■ ' and of the German army of occupation in Finland was 

a secured by a unified command similar to that of the 

Ij West front. ■ The supreme command was held by the 

German General, Yon der Goltz, and command of the 
Finnish reactionary regiments by the Swedo-Finn, 
General Maiinerheim. This Mannerheim was in the 
saine military relationship to Von der Goltz as General 
Haig to the Generalissim.o Foeli. 

Mannerheim used the German trained Jaegers and 
men of the land-owning class, wdth such of their servi- 
tors as they could certify as safe. These made a force 
of about 50,000, and these, supported by the Germans 
under Von der Goltz, put the rebellious population to 
the Sword. David Sosldee told the "Manchester Guar- 
dian" that there Vv^as ''terrible slaughter,"* and the 
London "Times," referring to the splendid work of 
Mannerheim, says that he broke the back of the rebel- 
lion, and that "the Germans quickly finished the job," 
[• , . The "Times" casually mentions that out of about 80^- 

'' ',_ 000 prisoners 30,000 are dead. ' '** ' ' ' Dead ' ' is the sweet 

f ' and luscious word for wholesale slaughter of rounded- 

i ^ up human sheep. Out of a population of 3,000,000 over 

;■ one hundred thousand perished. 

The glory of this noble task was not the exclusive 
i ^ .- property of Von der Goltz and Mannerheim... They 

* "Manchester Guardian," July 5th, 1918. 
**Londoii "Times/* Feburary llth, 1919. 
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Avere ably supported by Allied eomiiiaiiders and Allied 
'forces. ' 

In November, 1917, the Britisb Rear-Admiral Kemp 

was at Archangel. A;^ soon as the Bolsheviki triumph 

was amiomieed, he cleared to the open port of Alexan- 

• drosk, leaving the British Consul, Douglas Young, in 

sole charge and unprotected at Archangel 

In ^February, 1918, Kemp, reinforced by the arrival 
of a French and American cruiser, made a naval iand^ - 
ing. ne_ said his object was to defend Russian terri- 
tory against the Germans .and he has himself put it on 
record that Lenin, instructed the Provincial Council, 
in all actions against the Germans, to co-operate with 
him. 

On June 3rd, 1918, the Allied War Council at Ver- ' 
sallies appointed Major-General Poole to take charge of 
Allied operations in Northern Eussia. Now was the 
sweet summer tim.e, when they could do things. 

On July 6th, Admiral Kemp re-visited Archangel 
He had been away seven months, and during that pe- 
riod of Bolshevik rule English men, women and chil 
dren had lived unharmed. Such was the British Con- 
sul's testimony. Kemp walked' into the Archangel 
Soviet and told its members that he came in friend- 
ship, and that the presence of Allied forces was not 
aimed against the Soviet Government, but to prevent 
the White Sea being used by the Germans. 

A few days later the Allied forces landed at Kem, 
on the western side of the White Sea, seized members 
of the local Soviet and shot them. The terrorised inhab- 
itants either fled into the interior or took to the sea in 
open })oats and perished. Others were picked up by a 
passing steamer and carried to Archangel 

Now why did the British go into Kem? There were 
rwo lines of railway running north into^ Pinland^one 
Lo-Kajana,, the other to Wurmes. Prom 150 to 200 
iiiiles to the east is the White Sea, upon which Kem is i 
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situated. When the Piimish Eed Cxna,rds (who' were r-^ 
miieh the rightful G-overnmerit of Finland as the Be'- 
giaiis of Belgium) retired from the railway lines bv 
fore the combined forces of Von der Goltz and Manne^ 
heini, they "retired towards the White Sea towns, froiri 
whi«di they drew fresh supplies. The British, eaugl^i' 
them in tlie rear, and between the fires of British ar-- 
(Jeniian Imperialism they w^ere slaughtered. 

For m'.onths the armies of Germany and Britain occ' ■- 
pied the territorj'' between the White Sea and the Gii'r' 
of Bothnia. They occupied as if by secret agreemo'i 
specified areas, and those areas were their respect!^ ■ 
^'spheres of influence." Within those ^ areas th(.- 
stamped out So-viet organizations, spread misery an^' 
death among the inhabitants, but at no time did thty 
march out to meet^ ight, hurt or kill each other. 

Within their ''spheres of influence" the occupyinL- 
forces of Germany and England jiursued simih::- 
ifiethods. They seized the properties and institutioi'v 
of working-class organizations, trade unions and cc 
operative societies and took control of municipal proj'- 
erties where councillors were Bolsheviki. Every S-- 
viet supporter w^as regarded as a potential criminal 
and military courts decided the penalty. BvC' 
these methods w^ere not quick enough. The Germai - 
smoke-screened behind a so-called ''Finnish Gover:).- 
ment, " rounded up and wiped out in cold-bloodc ?: 
''law and order" slaughter, thousands of m„en,; womc-r 
and, children. They arrested and imprisoned 80 mei. 
hers of the 1916 Finnish Parliament. Only one got on 
alive. Some were executed and others were ' reports . ' 
'■'dead." The British, working on a smaller popul- ■ 
tion, achieved similar results. They shot, among- ! 
others,, the Soviet Deputies Massorin, Kamienoff ai > 
Rvoff. The only excuse for their killing was that the- ■ 
Russians, in Russia, refused to accept orders from .tl •- 
foreigner; 
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All Allied troops in this region were under the su- 
preme eomiiiand of tlie British General Poole. During 
the night of September 3rd, 1918, members of the local 
■Government of Archangel were seized and conveyed to 
an island in the White Sea. The workers of Archangel 
went on strike as a protest. The newly-landed Ameri- 
can troops were at once set to work smashing the strik- 
ers iJid the strike in the well-known capitalist fashion. 

Douglas Young, an attache for many years -to the. 
British Foreign Office, and British Consul for three 
years in Archangel, stated : — 

"I have seen in Archangel a British G-eneral acting towards the Rus- 
sian population m their own country as despotically' as any Tsar, and 
conducting himself as scandalously as any of the j-iussian Generals of 
the old regime." 

This was the way of British ''liberty" in the Russian 
Northland, and in this Vv^ay did the American carry out 
the dictum of Wilson — ''No nation shall tread with 
impunity the soil of another.'' 

The forces of the Allied Tsarists occupied the coastal 
territory from Archangel to Alexandrosk. From their 
headquarters was issued a paper currency decorated 
with signs and symbols of Eussian Tsardom, and guar- 
anteed good by the British Government. By the end 
of August, J 918, in all the regions between the B'imiish 
Gulf and ihe Arctic Sea the populations staggered be- 
neatii the bloivs of Imperial Germany or Imperial Bri- 
taiu., and if :iny dared to speak of ''self-determination'' 
or the "rights of small nations," they got the bullet, 
tlie })c:;yonet, and the death rattle. 

THE MERCEMARIES. 

The Gzecho-Slovaks were soldiers of the Austrian 
Empire. From the first hour of war they began to 
dribble across to the Russian lines, and turn their weap- 
ons upon their, old associates. 

So long as the Tsar ruled in Russia these Czech- 
Slovak deserters wore the Russian uniform, were ab- 
sorbed in the Russian armies, and for the most part 
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were attached to the Third Eussian Army, under Eadko 
.limltrlel^ Their lot was not a happy one. If they fell 
mto^ the hands of the soldiers in front or of the prison- 
ers m the rear they died the death of the despised. 

bo long as the Tsar ruled, the Anglo-French Govern- 
meiit took no notice of the Czecho-Slovaks, but as soon 
as the Eevolution came, they saw in the Czecho-- 
hlovaks a useful reactionary instrument. Arrange^ 
ments were at once made in England to send to Eussia 
the Slovak, T. G. Masaryk. 

Masaryk arrived in Eussia in May, 1917, amply sup- 
plied with funds, and he at once commenced to or- 
ganise a Czecho-Slovak unit with a distinctive badge 
and_ uniform,. The War Minister, Kerenski, objected 
Eacial uniforms accentuated racial differences and per-- 
petuated racial hatreds. No favor could be granted to 
the Czecho-Slovaks that was not granted to other races 
Later_on,just a few days before his defeat, Kerenski, 
tor some unknown reason, gave his consent. 

In December, 1917, a few weeks after the establish- 
ment of the Soviet Eepublic, the French Government 
declared, all Czeeho-S^ovak units in Eussia to be a part 
of the French army, and put them on the French pay 
roll. Thus,, with new uniforms and plenty of money, 
they became an object lesson on the advantage of be- 
longing to, the army of La Belle France; so from the 
prison camps many m,0Te were recruited. 

As part of the French army, the Czecho-Slovaks had 
to obey French orders. The orders were to apply to the 
Soviet authorities for transfer to Vladivostok, 6000 
miles away, and at Vladivostok the AHied Powers 
would have ships to take them to the Western front. 

Application was made in the early days of January* 
and granted on the 16th February, 1918, by the Boh 
shevik General, Muravieff, and endorsed by the Soviet 
Government. 

The first contingents left Eussia on the 18th March, 
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and arrived in Vladivostok on the 4tli April (cables) 
and on that day there arrived in Vladivostok, not a 
fleet of transports to take them away, but a fleet of 
Japanese warships under Admiral Kato. 

With these first contingents was Tomas Masaryk, who 
immediately left for New York, where (2nd May) he 
spoke in the highest terms of the assistance given by 
the Soviet Government and its agencies. 

On the 11th April the cables announced that the Jap 
anese warships in Vladivostok would exercise no other 
function than that of maintaining peace between Bol- 
sheviks and Czecho-Slovaks,— -That was another evi- 
dence of arrival. 

Japanese warships were in the harbor, and their 
guns dominated the harbor and city of Vladivostok. 

.There was therefore no po¥/er in the Ticinity of 
Vladivostok, either on land or sea; outside of the Allied 
Powers, that could at any time prevent the departure 
of the Czecho-Slovaks. 

Yet Four Months Later, on the 7th August, Lloyd 
G-eorge, in the House of Commons, said : — 

"I wish to make it clear that we are not exploiting the Czecho-Slo- 
vaks in order to interfere with Russian internal affairs. We took ships 
away from important work elsewhere in order to send them to Vladi- 
Yostok. Acting under German duress the Bolshevik Government refused 
to allow the Czecho-Slovaks to get to Vladivostok." 

On the very day that Lloyd George made his lying 
6tatem,eHt, Sir Joseph Maclay, the British Shipping 
Controller, informed the press that since March, so 
great had been the demand for transports to rush Amer- 
ican troops across the Atlantic, that ships had to be 
pulled off all other routes. Yet Lloyd George said he 
sent them round the world to Vladivostok. 

On the 16th April, Charles M, Schwab, of the Steel 
Trust, was appointed Contro'ler of American Shipping, 
and by the 23rd of April he completed arrangements 
with the Japanese Government for the transfer to the 
Atlantic of 66 steamboats aggregating 514,000 tons. 
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Every one of those ships left Eastern Asiatic wateM^/ 
many of them from the p'ort of Vladivostok itself, wii ii- 
out taking out of Siberia a single Gzecho-Slovak co'ji- 
pany. Yet Lloyd George told the world that the Bol- 
sheviks would not let the Czecho-Slovaks get into a 
place where they had been for months. 

* ^ * * # m m- * 
The organisation of the Czecho-Slovaks, the requf .t 

tor transit across Siberia, was from beginning to e^i.l 
an Anglo-French conspiracy to destroy the Soviets ■ it 
was developed under the mask of friendship, and when 
the scheme was complete, when the Czecho-Slow-Hv 
forces were spread over the Siberian lines, when the- 
dominated the food routes of the Russian peoples, th'/u 
the mask was thrown off. It was then seen for wh;ii- 
It was. an Anglo-French army of occupation stretchii = .r 
xrom Vladivostok to the Volga. If was designa,tcd 
.Lzecho-blovak, but it was headed by Tsarist Generals. 
embraced Russian reactionaries of every brand iv-d 
breed, Asiatic tribesmen, and was ably supportec"/ Viy 
English Labor M. P. John Ward, winning honor and k"- 
nown as_ a smasher of- the Siberian railway workei-s in 
their strikes against the eonditiong imposed upon thvnu 

* * * # * # :, 

By the_middle of May the Anglo-French armies .■)i; 
mercenaries had grown very numerous. They e.n- 
braced not' only Gzecho-Slovaks, but every Eussi;:ii 
mercenary and Asiatic hireling for whose hands thc/ 
had a^gun. The Allied Powers passed along guns and 
munitions, but not food, so that these mercenary hordi'< 
had no alternative but to live upon the country and its- 
inhabitants. " ■ 

^ On May 26th, CMtcherin, Foreign Minister of tne 
Soviets, complained to the "Western Powers that f^^vr,< 
were not being supplied to take the Czeeho-SIovaks n-.ii 
of the country. There was no reply. 
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If anybod.y wants to read a cold-blooded, unashamed 
exposition of planned treachery, let them read Nosek's 
article in ' ' New Europe ' ' for July, 1918. ' ' We _seized ' ' 
this; "we occupied" that; *'we attempted to seize" the 
other, and until attempts were made to prevent us 
''seizing," ''taking" and ''occupying" we were per- 
fectly loyal." Such was the Gzecho-Slovafc 's concep- 
tion of "perfect loyalty." 

On 30th May the Soviet Government informed the 
Czecho-Slovak brigades that they were hindering food 
transports, that they would have to disarm, that those 
who refused would be shot. The Czecho-Slovak Coun- 
cil in Moscow was arrested on a charge of conspiring 
to hold up food supplies. 

• On the 3rd June representatives of the Allied Gov- 
ernments m,et at Versailles and from there notified the 
Soviet Government that the Czecho-Slovaks were Al- 
lied soldiers and must not be disarmed. To this the 
Soviet Government-xeplied: — 

"Russia can not tolerate in her territory armed bands which do not 
belono- to the army of the Soviet Republic. The Czecho-Slovaks have 
disorganised the vi^hole economic and social life of Siberia. The behaviour 
of" the Czecho-Slovaks is an open and definite interference in the inter- 
nal life of Russia, and the Allied Powers must either take them ont of 
the country or they must be disarmed."" 

At the same tim.e the Soviet Government cabled to 
Masaryk in New York, asking him if he stood for 
Czecho-Slovak interference in Russian affairs. He re- 
plied that he did not. 

On the 7th June Masaryk permitted himself to be in- 
terviewed. He warned the Allied Governments against 
antagonizing the Soviet Power, and repudiated as ab- 
surd the allegations that the Bolsheviks were "Pro- 
Germans." The very next day the cables carried the 
news that Czecho-Slovaks, under the ex-Tsarist ^General 
Ivanoff, had succeeded in destroying the Soviet Gov- 
ernment of Omsk, in Western Siberia. Commenting 
on the situation, the Russian Foreign Minister, Chitcb- 
erin, said :— 
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anrl clw^: ? twelve months' agitation in Eussi. 
and Siberia for a bona-fide Czeeho-Slovak pilgrima^' 

l.^^rr' f 1 ?^^'''^ *"^'*^"^' ^^'0^0,* but within 

ten weeks of his departure it jumped to nearly 300 000 
it became an ambush behind which rallied every reae' 
tionary m Russia. It became in reality an army or 

cash-box of the Allied Towers."^ The Soviet Govern- 
ment, when It came into power, had laid its hands upon 
a large number _of Tsarist Generals. It set them free 
It accepted their word of honor that they would noi 
^ war against Soviet ' Russia. Without exception they 
violated their oath. Every one of them lined up with 
either the Germans or the British^some of them with 
both. Ihey were servants of both Powers because 
both were anti-Soviet. 

On June 18th,, 1918, the British Foreign Office in a 
document '^confidential- to members of the House of 
O-ommons, used these words •— 

The Allied Powers were doing the same on the north 
and northeast. The object was to put a ring of starva- 
tion around Soviet Russia. Yet the people of Allied 
territories were told that the Soviets were the friends 
of Germany, and members of the House of Commons 
were confidently told that Germany was nobly helping 
m the suppression of Soviet Russia bv the organised 
starvation of millions. 

*Miss Masaryi's statement in Washington, June, 1918 
rnoa'nnrf * ^^''^'/^ f ^'''^y ^° ^^"^ Czecho-Slovak conspiracy amounted . 
4 000 000 pounds sterling, with promises of subsequent pa^-ments ' 
fixed dates totalling 26,000,000 pounds sterling. (See ref ereSe in L 1 

crTased "' "' ^""' ''"^' '"^'^" ^^*« «- ^^^ suTs d es V° e ' ' 
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On the 29th June, the Czeeho-Slovakg in Vladivostok, 
Bupported by Japanese and British naval forces, seized 
the headquarters of the working-class organisations, 
shot down unarmed workmen in the streets, smashed 
the Soviets, and took possession of the city. They acted 
in a similar mariner in all the principal cities along the 
Siberian line. The confidential documents from the For- 
eign Office to members of the House of Commons on 
this subject said : — 

"The Czeeho-Slovaks, l»y holding the line, have cut off Central Rus- 
sia from its main source of supplies, thus maliing the food situation lioth 
in PetrogTad and Moscow more and more difficult." 

On the 1st July, 1918, the "Pravda" said:-^ 

''The Russian workers must crush the mercenaries of England and 
France or die of hunger. . The Czecho-Slovak bandits have treacher- 
ously fallen upon us from an ambush. Thej' will not leave the country — . 
the Anglo-French G-overnments will not permit them if they would They 
are kept here to kill us. Self-defence of the working-class — that 'is the 
watchword of our time." 

On the loth July the cables reported that the ex- 
Tsarist General, Alexieff, had beeom.e commander-in- 
chief of the anti-Bolshevik forces, and that General 
Ivanoff had become chief of the Gzecho-Slovak head- 
quarters' staff. Alexieff and Ivanoff were two of the 
men whose lives the Soviet Government had spared, 
and accepting their valueless oaths, had set them free. 

xibout this date' Tomas Masaryk vfas told in diplo- 
matic language to keep his mouth closed so far as fav- 
orable reference to the Soviet Government of Eussia 
was concerned, else there would be no Gzecho-Slovak 
State carved out of the- carcase of Austria. So on the 
24th July.! Masaryk cabled to the Gzecho-SloTak legions 
that they must stop in Siberia, and Lloyd George told 
the world that he fought the Bolsheviks because they 
would not let the Czecho-SIovaks go. 

.On 24th July the ''Isvestia" (Moscow) said: — 

"Britain is responsible for all the destruction of transport, of 
economic and social life which the Czeclio-Slovaks revolt has caused. 
She is responsible for the thousands of Russian deaths resulting from this 
movement. The Russian v/orkers see that the Bnglisli are with extraor- 
dinary readiness helping all the counter-revolutionaries, and that for the 
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real representatives of the people they are preparing bullets and prison ;, 
The English will go down in the memory of Rti,ss!a bearing the same :.-i- 
putation as the Germans in Ukraine." 

On 29th July, '''Figaro" (Paris) said:— 

"One need only glance at the map to realise the prodigiousness nf 
this seizui-e (of the railway line by the Czecho-Slovalis) and at the Ban;.' 
time the possibilities of exploitation which it offers the Allies". 

The Allies in Yladivostok announced that there 
should be a real democratic election for the City Couii- 
eil, supported by Allied gun-power, and free from Bol- 
shevik terrorism. In order that there should be no in- 
timidation, .the Bolsheyik candidates were arrested. 

On July 31st the London "Times" correspondent ,it 
Vladivostok sent a cable in which was the followinu' 
sentence : — ^ 

''The outgoing (Municipal) Gonncil eandidates include many V,'<\ 
sheviks several of whom are now in' goal, having been arrested by i-n; 
Czeclio-Slovaks_" 

A few days later the following appeared in tlio 
''Times" cable list:— 

"Vladivostock, August 5th. 
''The Bolsheviks have secured a majority in the Mmiicipal elections ■■i 
58 candidates out of 101. This puts the Allies in the impossible ])o-i- 
tion of recognising a Council which the Bolsheviks will control. The 
newly-elected members are in goal." 

The Allies went to Russian territory to restore ''pop- 
ular control,," to secure "the democratic will of iho 
majority of the people," and when. the majority said 
"Bolshevik," the Allies arrested the elected riiember^. 
put them in goal, and the "Times" representative saM 
"The obvious and most convenient way of dealing 
with the situation is to proclaim martial law." And 
it was so. 

That was how Great Britain and her Japanese ec-i- 
league carried liberty to Siberia. 

Th- Siberian part in the coming combined onslaughi 
upon . >viet Russia was now complete. 



GERMANIC TEEEOE. 
The Anglo-French Govelrnments and 
G-erman Governm.ents did similar deeds 
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objects and the same excnses. The one went into 
Siberia and the other into lJkrain,e, and both into 
Arctica, to "control" the country'', trample the people, 
stop self-government, choke transport, seize corn sup- 
plies, starve Russia, ^and beneath the double pressure 
the twin Imperialisms expected \ Soviet Eussial to 
crumple and perish, or fall back terrorized into servi- 
tude. 

Jn Ukraine the men who had taken British gold to 
make TJkrania a camping* ground for the reactionary 
enemies of the Soviets, and who had afterwards taken 
German gold for the desertion of Allied interests at 
Brest, were promptly swept away by the Ukranian 
' masses, and no less promptly set on their feet as a 
Gnvernment by the armies of Germany. But within 
a few days Ukranian revolutionaries swept them out 
once more. The German Government, having no fur-^ 
ther use for the double-dyed traitors, seized them, 
charged them with having been the recipients of 
^Anglo-French 'money,' found them guilty, shot or im- 
prisoned them, and set up Skoropadski. 

.Skoropadski had been a leader of the Russian "Black 
Hundred," a member of the Tsar's circle, the friend of 
the Horvats, Seminoffs and Putiloffs, wdioni British 
arms and money were at tha,t mument backing in 
Siberia. This, man' the German Governm.ent on the 
29th April, 1918, made Dictator in Ukraine. 

May 12th, 1918, was the date for the Peasants Con- 
ference at Keiff.- This conference was suppressed. 

May 14tli, 1918, was the dafe for the Ukranian Labor 
Conference. This conference was suppressed. 

On May 20tli, 1918, Leo. Lederer wrote in the "Ber- 
liner Tageblatt" :-- 

"Unfortunately Skoropadski can only rule with the aid of German 
trotops It is very painful to see German troops apidn a.nd again com- 
pelled' to dispe,rse meetings, to patrol the streets with fixed bayonets 
and to make arrests." 

On May 23rd the London ' ' Chronicle ' ' said :— 
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The rising has spread all over Ukrania. The Ukraine atithoriiipg 
are appljdng extreme measures. Cferman detachments have been sent to" 
a number of districts to maintain order ' ' 

On May 28th, Erzhergei' told the German Eeiehstag" 
that the Ukraniaiis wished to 'be united with Soviet 
Russia, and the London ''Daily^ Chronicle." adihitted 
that the lTkra,nian masses were, ''anti-German," but 
.imfortunateiy they were also BolshiYiki And beeanse 
the Ukranian masses were Bolsheviki the Allied Gov- 
ernments had subsidized with money the pro-German 
. reactionaries. 

On June 18th, Mr. J3a]foiir, in answer to a question, 
stated that since the Government of .Ukrania had open- 
ly associated itself with Germany,, the British subsidy 
ha,d ceased. Yet it was that British subsidized gang 
that in February was the first to m^ake peace with Ger- 
many, and even after ''open" association with Ger- 
many the representative of the German-sustained -Gov- 
ernment was permitted to remain in London and con- 
tinue as a "recognized" official. 

On July 6th the newspaper "Germ,ania" said: — - 

' 'Slvoropjidski is mobilizing the forces of pre-revolutionary Riisf:ia, 
breathing new life into the monarchist institutions, e¥en giving them a 
press organ of ther own, the "Donolavy OrJoL' or 'double eagle.' That 
hateful life of the Tsar's regime beneath the kn.oiit is celebrating its 
ressurreetion. Many of the Kiev factories have gone hack to the eie^■en 
or twelve hour vvorking day, and working men who pass for adherents 
of the Sociali.st Soviet Government' have been dismisRed. while the vi- 
wholeKome crop of sides and informers has burst afresh into full bloom '.' 

Towards the end of Jul}'', the British press repoiis 
stated that Bolshevik guerilla bands covered' Ukrania, 
iiiat the Austro-German forces found great difficulty 
in nia^intaining order, that the guerihas rose out of tbie 

ground, stru.ek ,and disappeared. It further reporti^d 
that tlie ukranian masses were ^ apx)lying a boycott 
■ and that — 

''The German military, in conjunction with the Ukranian Governnn n.t, 
are now trying to make the population work." ^ 

During August the British press reported that strikes 
were spreading in Ukrania ''despite German repres- 
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sioii." The German press reported a, similar state of 
affairs in' Siberia "despite Allied suppression." 

On August 8tli the British press reported that in 
TJkrania ''the Germans have destroyed all the centres 
of the workmen and, by an oversight, reported that the 

Allied Powers had done the same in Eastern Siberia 

smashed the Municipal Government of Vladivostok be- 
cause the inhabitants on a poll conducted under Allied 
supervision elected a Bolshevik majority. 

On August 27th the British press reported that the 
ITkranian railway strike still continued, that the work- 
ers refused to carry Germ.ans, or members of the ITk- 
ranian reactionary Govermnent ; that goods traffic had 
nearly ceased; that no train had left Kiev for v/eeks; 
that 42 engines had been put out of action, and that 
"the workers in spite of all pnnisliments remain stead- 
fast." The Germ.an press reported a similar state of 
affairs in Siberia, but the English press retorted that 
the Siberian strikers had been defeated and ground to 
dirt by the gallant strike-smashing tactics of the Eng- 
lish Trade Union leader^ John Ward, M. P. 

And while the Angio-Preneh forces were slaughter- 
ing the Soviets in Siberia, while -the Austro-Germans 
^werc doing the same in IJkrania, in Lapland, Finland 
and the White Sea region, the united' arms of Ger~ 
many and Britain o^rganised anti-Soviet Governments 
and put the rebellious populations to starvation and 
the sword. 

To the east of IJkrania is the country of the Don Cos- , 
sac]:s. The Generals were Alexieff, i3enikin, Kaledin, 
Krasnoff and Dutoff. These were the friends of Sko- 
rophdski in Ukrania. These rallied around themselves 
the forces of reactionary Russia. These controlled the 
T^il'ey of the Volga as far north as Samara and the 
railway from the east into Western Siberia, where 
tn-:;. linked up with the Allied Powers. These formed 
'\i< eonneeting links between the German headquarters 
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at Kiev and the Allied headquarters at Omsk.-' They' 
were equally at hom.e in both peaces, and were imini- 
tioned and subsidised by both — by the Germans at one 
end and the Allies at the other. Thus by this alliance 
of German and British Imperialism a ring of reaction- 
ary Governments was placed around Soviet Russia for, 
its organised starvation and suppression. 

On May 29t}i the British press announced that a new 
force had appeared in South Russia against the Soviets, 
under General Krasnoff. His first proclamation was :~~ 

"The enomieB of yesterday are the friends of todfxy The Aiisfro- 
aermans enter our territory in alliance with us to fight against the FCed 
Oiiards and restore order on the Don.'' 

And of that Krasnoff linked up with the Austro-Ger- 
man the Czecho-Slovak agent in London (Vladimir 
Nosek) wrote in the July ' ' New Europe : " ' ' A hopeful 
sign is the presence of General Krasnoff on the Don/' 

A few weeks later this Krasnoff, munitioned by the 
Germans, with the British from the north and llie 
French-controlled Czecho-SIovaks from the ea..st, 
marched out in combined offensive against Central 
Soviet Russia. 




THE ALLIED TIESOS. 
■(August, 1918.) 
The German Government, through its embassies aud 
agencies, financed the ''German Plot" in the United 
States and Argentine, and the Governments of England 
and Prance, through their embassies and agencies, 
financed the "Allied Plot" against the Soviet Govern- 
ment of Russia and its people. 

In both cases arson and assassination, the bomb arid 
the bullet, the destruction of bridges and buildiugs, 
the crippling of transport and production, were all ar- 
ticles in .the arsenal of activity,, and nothing was per- 
mitted to stand in the way of the 'Avill to victory." 
The Soviet leaders were under no delusion. They 
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knew not "Only the forces that faced them, but those 
that lorked in the shadows, and they knew that the two 
embassies of France and England were the dens and 
dug-outs for all plotters and schemers against So- 
viet Russia. As early as May 4th the Soviet Foreign 
Minister, Ghitcnerin, iia*„i WTiutGii uG i,x1g jL^rciiCii vj,cv- 
ernment : — ■ -*• - - 

' 'I must protest emphatieally agaiiiKt the illegal designs of M. 
Noulens, executed under cover of skilfull diplomatic formulae," . 

The French Government ignored the communication. 

In June there was a reactionary effort to overthrow 
the Soviets. The British press announced that it was 
''undoubtedly monarchist," and gleefully proclaimed 
the fact. For a few days there v/as great ]<dj in the 
Imperial World. It was thought the reactionaries had 
triumphed, and in the press of June 28tli, appeared 
headings, of which the following is typical of the pre- 
mature joy. It said:— 

GEAHD' DUKE NIOHOLAS AS TSAE. " 



LEMIM AND TROTSEI FLEE. 



BOLSHE¥IES 0¥EETHEOWlf. 

But the June ph)t was a dismal fizzle, and the Soviets 
emerged- more powerful than ever. 
The ^'Isvestia" said: — 

''Both Austro-G-erman and 'Allied' Imperialists are prepared t-o ■ fas- 
ten their teeth into the quivering body of Revolutionary Russia. But she 
will, survive all her enemiep. The power does not exist which ip cap- 
ahle of dragging back to their old slavery tlie Baissian millions. Little 
by little Russia is recovering her spiritual strength for the decisive 
struggle, if it should be forced upon her.'' 

On June 20th the SoYiet Minister Yoladarski vv^as as- 
sassinated, and by the middle of July the assassination 
of Soviet officials had developed into a well organised 
and well paid trade. 

On July 16th the ^^Pravda" said:^ 
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'For -what purpose are there in Vologda. Moscow and Siberia, air 
bassadors, consuls, attaches, agents and other officials of the Eilu'lis, 
and French Governments,? It is not convenient for them to recoa-nip 
"officially" the Soviet Republic. Very well. That can be overlooked' 
but there are deeds which can not be tolerated. The Anglo-Frenc' 
Cxovernments can not finance conspiracies against tlie authoritv of tlj 
workers' Government a.nd expect them to remain inactive.*" 

Agents of the English and French Government 
travelled backward and forward under all sorts o. 
pliases and all sorts ' of disguises. Anion gs- 
them was Zavoiko, the market-jobber and general spec 
iilator. He was the man who passed the money to (Jen 
eral Korniloff to organise to smash the Soviets in ll)];? 
This reactionary schemer turned up in London in July 
1918, and passed under the name of Colonel Kourbatoff 
and while English women were in goal for changin* 
their German-sounding names in order to get a living 
this Russian reactionary, under a bogus, name, ccvde 
walk abroad without fear and be an accepted guest ii 
Government circles. He went over to Paris, lie me 
members of the French Government. He was the agen 
of the two Governments. He retu.rned to London, H( 
went to the United States, and thence to Siberia. Bui 
Kerenski was not permitted to return to Russia, no' 
permitted to visit the United States, or Mexico, noi 
permitted to leave England. 

A great Soviet-sina.shing scheme was timed for Au- 
gust. General Alexieff had been in Ukrauia helping 
the Germans. He left and went to Allied Siberia. Oi 
July 13th the cables reported that he had been m.ad( 
Commander-in-Chief of the Czecho-Slovaks, witl 
Ivanoff as chief of staff. These Czecho-Slovak force;- 
were to press from the east. General Krasnoff, th( 
man who spoke of the Germans as ^*our friends," was 
to push from, the south, the British were to rusli ir 
from Archangel, and the consjjirators jump to arm.s ii 
Moscow, Petrograd and other centres. 

Rene Marchand, of the French Embassy,- a rela.tivf 
of the hero of Pashoda, who, amongst other things 
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acted as Eussian correspondent for the Paris journal. 
'Figaro," wrote a letter to President Poincare describ- 
ing how he went to a meeting in the United States 
Consulate. There Were present representatives of the 
United States, French and English Governmer!.ts. Ee- 
ports were received from mercenary agents re destruc- 
tion or preparation for destruction of bridges on trans- 
port system of Russia,, and Marchand expressed to the 
President the opinion that such tactics did no good, 
that they only ended in reprisals which "enhance, the 
suffering of all classes, accentuate famine and' class 



war. 
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On 16th August Rene Marchand wrote from Moscow 
to Albert Thomas in Paris, saying : 

"Our front is directed against Russia itself_ Innumerable bands of 
brigands are attached to the Czecho-Slovabs which are Backing and 
massacreing and creating ghastly disorders.'' 

John Rickman, of the War Victims' Relief Committee 
operating in Russia, put it on record that in his district 
alL members of the Soviet and all captured members 
of the Soviet army were at once shot. He added :: — 

''In the towa of Buzuluk we saw the Cossacks driving through the 
streets with a cartload of headless bodies, the peasants remarlving, 
'Those bodies were oxir sons; they joined the Red Guard to defend the 
Revolution.' "* 

Dr. Harold WiUiams, of the ''Chronicle," was jubi- 
lant. He wrote (August 20th) : — 

The Bolshevik power is breaking up. Allied troops have entered 
Eussia by the three gateways— the North, the Caucasus and Siberia.'' 

The L'ondon ^' Daily News" Russian correspondent 
wrote (August' 18th) :• — - 

"The time chosen is to coincide with that of greatest stai'vation. 
The masses might during a hunger crisis be stirred up to riots, during 
which a coup d'etat might be accomplished/' 

Arthur Coppin, '^Special" correspondent of the 
■'Chronicle, " w^rote from Archangel (August 20tli) :— 

'As the day approached for concentrated action against the Bol- 
sheviks. . , .'' 



■"Manchester Guardian," January 25th, 1919. 
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Yes. "As the day approached" the dagger of the 
assassin and the bomb of the dynamiter of bridges 
worked briskly. Dislocation of transport was Allied 
Strategy. Tie up the food supplies going to the cities; 
produce despair and bread riots; work the coup d'etat; 
restore the reaction — and so "the day approached/' 
Everything that England did to destroy the First ^ 
French Republic she repeated in Russia in 1918.* 

The, Soviet Government drew up a manifesto whieli 
it addressed "To the Workers of the Entente Coini'- 
tries. It said : — 

"We draw attention to the excitement which, is shown by the great 
masses of the Russian people at the Englisli falling upon us in this way, 
which was quite unprovoked by any act on our side; and equally to the 
consequesces which this growing popular excitement mav occasios in 
the future." 

It further said : — ^ 

"Your Governments wage war against the worlcers and peasants of 
Russia. The Anglo-French bandits are already shooting the Soviet Work- 
ers on the Murmansk railway^ In the Urals they are destroying the 
Avorkers' Soviets, shooting their representatives by the hands of the 
Czecho-Slovak bands, supported by French money, and led by French 
officers. The present attack of Anglo-French capital on the workers of 
.Russia is only the culmination of an undej'groiind warfare carried on dur- 
ing eight months, against the Soviets/' 

The British squeezed in from the north, the Gerniaii- 
arnied gangs under Krasnoff pressed upward from the 
south, the Czeclio-Slovak mercenaries came in from the 
east, ravaged along the Kama and up the Volga to 
Kazan, where they seized 65,000,000 pounds sterling 
of Gold from the Soviet Treasury and transferred the 




*In 1919 the British Government awarded a Military Cross to Malcolm 
Maclaren for services as a spy in Russia. From the statements in the 
press setting forth the reasons for his decoration it appeared that Mac- 
laren ''lived in Russia as a Russian subject," served as an officer in 
the Russian revolutionary army, and that prior to Allied intervention, 
and while the Allies were professing friendship to Russia, Maclaren "or- 
ganised and prepared the necessary groups and agents." that "he took 
measures to destroy the defensive plans" of the Russian Government, 
and that "by his conduct and control of Russian troops' 'the Allies 
were enabled to get a landing in Archangel without opposition. Had 
the Russians shot him as a traitor, his death would have been represented 
ill England as "another murder of a peaceful English resident." 
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sa.nie to Omsk, in Siberia.* Inside Russia the ■bombing 
of bridges and the murder after murder of Soviet dele- 
gates culminated in the murder of Soviet Min- 
ister Uritski and the attempted assassination -of Nicolas 
Lenin. The would-be assassin escaped through a flat 
engaged a few days previously by an employee of the 
British Embassy. Then, on August 31st, the Soviet 
agents rushed the British Embassy. To cover the re- 
treat of the skulking conspirators, Captain Crombie 
fired upon the representatives of the Russian Govern- 
ment, and was himself shot. His death was turned into 
a martyrdom, but what would have been said had the 
scene been upon English soil, and Crombie, a foreigner, 
resisting the entrance of English police! That would 
have been different. 

So ended August, 1918.« . ■ 



THE REPLY TEREOE. 
(September, 1918.) 
' When the agents of the Soviet Government rushed 
the British Embassy, they found a lovely brood of Rus- 
sian reactionaries— Tsarist, Ministers, Tsarist Generals, 
Lords of the Lash, and the Iron Heel foregathered un- 
der the shelter of the Union Jack. And with them were 
gathered the proofs of their complicity in acts of terror. 

In this nest of conspiracy was found ' ' Suck4he- 
Rag" Shakovski. In August, 1916, this man, as Min- 
ister to the then Tsar, told a "deputation that they could 
make food go further if they sucked it through a rag. 
This embodiment of brutal indifference to human suf- 
fering the British Embassy could shelter and protect. 

The Soviet Government got through a wireless to 
Maxim Litvinoff, its ' representative in London. It 
said : — , ■ 

"The heads and leading spirits were Lockhart, the British represen- 
tative in Moscow; the French Gonsul-General, Grenard; and the French 
General Lavergne. The object of the conspiracy was to seize the_ Execu- 
tive of ■the People's Commissaries and to proclaim, martial law in Mos- 
cow ■ The conspirators sheltered themselves behind diplomatic immunity. 
*London "Times." October 30th, 1918. 
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False credentials, many example's of which are in the hands of a Rp- - '^ 
nature '°'™'''''*'*'' ""^ Inquiry, were issued, bearing Loekhart's own si^- . 

The British Government, without the slightest invesi ■ 
igation, at onee declared the charges "trumped up/'"' ' 
arrested Litvinoff in London, and demanded the releak- 
of Bruce Loekhart. 

The Soviet Government replied that the British couhl 
have Loekhart in exchange for Litvinoff, but that foi- 
the tim^e being the British Embassy would do no mor- 
business in Eussia. 

■On the 1st September, ' 1918,, after the murder o'- 
Uritski and the attempt upon the life of Lenin, whe-i 
the capitalist world was jubilant, that it might write 
■'Finis" to his name, the President of the Soviet Ex- 
ecutive, Sverdloff , said : — 

"The working-classes will now reply to the attacks on their leader 
with merciless MASS TERRO-R.''' 

Arthur Ransome wired, to the "Daily News": 

'■The suggestion of Mass Terror means nothing. There can be «■> 
such thing's unless the mass feels inclined to terrorise, which it does not." 

But it did. Mass Terror is not the terror'^xercised. 
by a Government, by a gang of officials,, or by an army. 
It is the reply of the tortured and tormented masses, 
to their tormentors and torturers. It can not exist or 
operate without mass inclination. Tsarism had taughi 
the Russian masses to satisfy their hunger with pog- 
roms on the Jews. They were now about to satisf}' 
their hunger with a pogrom on the armed reaction- 
aries of the Allied Powers.- 

The ''Red Gazette," after enumerating erimei, 
against Soviet properties and Soviet lies, said:— 

"We can exterminate you bourgeois to the lalst man without leaving, 
you any breeding stock. If only one workman undertakes to kill on-- 
parasite, you disappear.'"" 

^ Action moved on lightning wings. It was not a ques- 
tion of days — but of hours. The Soviet Governmem 
issued a manifesto ''to the civilised world," which the 
civilised world, through its censors, as far as possiblle. 
suppressed. The manifesto said:— - 
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"Agents of French' and English capitalism, including: official repre- 
sentatives of the French and English Governments, have concluded a 
close union wdth Tsarist generals. These gentlemen liave not only hired 
Czecho-Slovak hordes and sent them to plunder our granaries, to destroy 
our towns and kill our brothers. They have not only destroyed Arch- 
angel and Onega by artilknn- fire, but now they have or 

ganised a series of terroristic attempts against the representatives of 
the Workers' Government. . The whole world knows that we did not seek 
-v^rar against England and France, and that we do not desire it even now. 
But we can not remain silent and take no notice when the British Em- 
bassy is being turned into a den of conspirators and murderers, while 
official persons living in our territory w(Mive a web of bloody intrigues 
and savage crimes .against our (ountry.'' 

A proclamation appeared in all parts of Knssia. It 
said :- — 

"The criminal adventures of our enemies force us to reply with a 
Mass Teri'or. Every person found with a weapon in his hand will be im- 
mediately killed_ Every person who agitates against the Soviet Govern- 
ment will be arrested and taken to a concentration camp, and all his 
private propertj!- seized/' 

A manifesto went out to all ''workmen, peasants and 
soldiers." It concluded : — 

'* ALL TO ARMS! FORWARD FOE BEE AD FOR 
STARVING CHILDREN! FORWAED AGAINST 
OOUNTER-EEVOLUTIONARY REBELS AND CON- 
SPIRATOES ! DEATH TO THS EMEMIES OF THE 
PEOPLE!'? 

Then it started, 'The Russian masses followed the 
advice of the Imperialist press. They used the ^axe. 
They *'made heads fly.''* The monster priest Vostor- 

*The "Journal des Debats." of Paris, on November ISth. 1917 — before 
the Soviet Government was two weeks old — said: — 

"Russia needs a 'Government' To merit this name it must make 
heads fly _ Richelieu sent to the scaffold persons of far greater interest 
than these Rosenfelds and Lenins. Russia can only be saved by similar 
methods. But it will be necessary -to proceed, on a larger scale. The 
Soviets must be dissolved by the Axe, not by v/orcls.'' 

Ijong before this — in Juky — the London "Morning Post" had been 
howling for bloodshed in Russia. Whose blood was to be shed it did 
not specify, but presumably it meant, not the blood of the aristocrats 
and reactionaries, but the more satisfying red blood of peasants and 
workers| It said: — 

"Nowhere (in Russia) is there any feeling of security for any kind 
of property, but care is taken everj'where not to kill. This is Germaii 
teaching Bloodshed on a heavy scale will alone save the situation, ,but 
there is 'no authority anywhere sufficiently courageous to order this sole 
but painful remedy/' 
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goff went to kingdom come, followed by the other mon- 
ster, Bieletski, of the Black Hundreds. With them 
.went Sukhomlinoff, whom the Allied press declared 
to be a traitor, but whose death they transform,ed into 
a martyrdom. "With them went "Suck-the-Rag" Shak- 
ovski, trapped in the British Embassy. Foulon told 
the people of Prance to "eat grass." Afterwards they 
stuffed him with it and then hung him. The Eussian 
workers, gave Shakovski the rag 'to suck and then shot 
him.. With Shakovski went hundreds of others of like 
kidney, so if the Allied Powers were determined to 
restore capitalism in Russia they wouM- find- a In, 
''Debats," its ''heads had been made to fly." 

Am.ong'st the flying heads was that of Protopopoff, 
and this is what the London "Daily Chronicle," of 
September 11th, 1918, said of him : — 

' 'Protopopoff, Minister of the Interior before the Revolutioit, was 
largely responsible for the collfipse of the old regime. Scenting reTulw- 
tion in the air, he decided to provoke a rising prematurely In order to 
suppress it in a sea of blood, but the movement was too great to be in 
his ken or control, and all he did was, in a small way, to hasten the 
downfall of Tsardom. It was especially his deliberate holding up of 
food for Petrograd that irritated the people to breaking point.'' 

Beneath the shock of the Mass Terror the dying mon- 
ster of German Imperialism shrivelled up in Ukrania, 
the British got back to Archangel,^ and the Czecho- 
slovaks drew back from the Volga to beyond the Urals. 
The Allied press filled the world with horror at Soviet 
brutalities, but they had jubilant headings, such as 
these :— 

SOVIETS STRUGGLE WITH 
STAR¥ATION. 



ALLIES DOMINATE SIBEEIAN FOOD 

AREAS. 




FOOD DOLES IN RUSSIA. 
Such was the gloating of the capitalist ghouls over 
the organised starvation of millions, but the fact re- 
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rriained that the Soviets still lived, and the Russian 
masses clung to them as to the Rock of Ages, 

And because they did, they were to be starved to 
death by Allied stategy a,nd Allied force. 

On September 12th the Swedish Socialist journal- 
^'Politiken, " came out with this: — 

"It is a dastardly drama which the Allied States enact in these daj'S 

on the Russian stage. They have boasted of their humane, democratic, free- 
dom-loving ideals They have bragged that they and they alone ptand 
for State democracy and right of self-determination. E'or these sacred 
ideals they have' sacrificed life and blood. In liussia they mock and 
insult their ideals. Their deadliest enemy could not besmirch them 
more tho.n they do. Their action towards Russia is . the worst possible 
crime against all that should be held precious by a democratic State.. .. 
They fall on Russia with blows and kicks. They sent their robber troops 
into Russian territory. Their troops pushed their way from the Murman 
Coast, devastating and murdering. Their yellow friends began their 
robber march into Siberia. They recognized as an independent, vvar- 
faring natiom the invading bands of Czecho-Slovaks, which had no busi- 
ness "to be on Russian soil. They paid and organized them in order 
that they should from the inside co-operate with the invading troops^ and 
drive away the hated Russian Cxovernment. According to international 
custom the diplomatists are inviolable. But they are under an obliga- 
tion to restrain their bnsy fingers, and not to touch the internal affairs 
of the foreign country in which they find themselves. Under protection 
of their diplomatic inviolability- the Allied diplomatists hiive prepared 
hotbeds of organaed conspiracy against the Government whose protec- 
i:ion they enjoy. In this gigantic plot figure bribes, military insnrrec- 
tioii, arrests, murders, yes, all the component pai-ts of a conspiracy" 

. The neutral countries protesf.ed against the Mass 
Terror. ^ ^ « 

On the 1.6th September, Ohitcherin replied for the 
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neutral Cxovernments were itot sent to 
Eaissia to defend the fundamental rights of humanity, because the bloody 
reign of the late Tsar never brought a protest. 

"We openly declare that neither hypocritical protests nor supplications 

those who bear arms for the capitalists 

starve them and inveigle them into 

and freedom will be assured to all 

their duty ioyally'as citizens to the Socialist Workers' and 

the bearers of peace; to our ene- 



will withhold punishment from 
against the workers, or who try to 
new capitalist wars. Equal rights 
those who do their d 

Peasants' Republic To them, we 

miep, we are the embodiment of merciless warfare." 

On September 21st the Italian "Avanti" said: — 

"It was nothing else than the sliameless plots of the French and 
Ensrlish diplomatic representatives which drove the Bolsheviks to grasp 
the bloody weapon of the Terror in self-defence against their unscrupu- 
lous enemies." 
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The ''Manchester Guardian' said:-- 

^,131 ^^^ ^°* ""*i^ *^°y felt their authority threatened by enemle-s 

w.t>«. w r'^°''* ^^^'"^ *^^y '^'^'"'^'^^ terror as a delil^eratf poIiSc'l 
weapon for tlie maintenance of the Government. They pleaded not onlv 
necessity, but reprisals, alleging that their enemies slew B^lsheSk 
without mercy or scruple whenever they could lay hands on them." 

Tlie Allied Terror preceded the Red Terror, and no! 
until Septeia.ber, 1918, not until after ten months o!* 
Soviet rule, did the Allied Powers even allege any aci^^ 
of terrorism as excuse for their intervention. After a:! 
that the Allied press had said about the odious chas- 
acters and pro-German activities of the Tsar and Tsar- 
ma, thej^ dared not even use their deaths as a pretey.r 
for Allied hostility. =^ 

_Yet for ten months Allied Imperialism had waged 
pitiless war on the Russian masses, and there was.no 
instrument in the arsenal of crime which they exclud- 
ed. But Soviet Russia lived. Its powder increased io 
the mid.st of the most violent assaults upon its exist- 
ence. In other lands the workers were asking for "th"^ 
land for the people" — the Russian workers had got ii. 
In other lands the workers were asking for publi*'. 
ownership of mines and forests— the Russian v/orker,s 
had got it. That was the crime of Soviet' R-ussia in the 
eyes of the International Money Bags; that was wliy 
they sought, by the medium of their Governments, If* 
carry death to Sovietism. 

That was why the German-British anialgamalion 
sealed the Arctic door; why the Austro-G-ermans block- 
ed the way to IJkranian cornfields; why the Anglo- 
Prench-Japo-Yanks straddled .the. Siberian granaries. 
That was why they put on to their pay rolls the dis- 
carded Generals and Ambassadors ol Tsardom. Thai- 
was why they organized starvation and subsidize-' I 
assassins. 

* * i'fi 9fi 

On September 22nd, the United States Governmen' 
issued to United States Ambassadors in all countries i> 

* "Manchester Guardian" "Historj- of the War," vol 8, page 370. 
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protest against the "Mass Terror in Riissia." There- -. 
fore : — 

"Acting solely in the interests of the Russian people themselves this 
Government expresses its sorrow at the existing state of terrorism. There 
fore all civilized nations should register their aijhorence. Therefore yoxi 
will ascertain if the G-overnment to which you are ac(;.redited will be dis- 
posed to take action." 

Never had the United States Government or any 
other capitalist Government taken such action while 
the Tsar was on the throne. Never had they regis- 
tered their abhorence or ''taken action" against the 

■■\pogroms on the Jews, the wholesale destruction of the 
working-classes, "the endless chain gangs of men and, 
women who. with knont-ent, blood-dripping bodies, 
travelled "the dreary road to Siberia. Then, they had 
no protests, no action. Now they were fnll of '' hor- 
ror ".^the grinning shams'! The Allied Governments' 

■ were- preparing for new moves. When the Gernaan 
excuse disappeared tliey must fall upon the Russian 
workers v/ith some other, and if no other, the Allied 
armies w^ould fall upon them all the sam^e. 

A Soviet Beputy summed up the situation thus :— 

^ 'English Ministers, the Gorman Government, the Washington Cabinet 

all these fighters for the League of Nations stand actually not for a, 

league of peoples, but for a league of /capitalistic States, a league of Im- 
I)erialistic Governments against Riissia." 

On September 23rd, Major Wardwell, of the Amer- 
ican Red Gross in Russia, arrived in .Stockholm on a 
visit. He was- asked if the Mass Terror was over, and 
he replied: ''Yes.'' 

The Soviet Government in September, 1918, not only 
paralysed the enemy within — it drove back the extern- 
al enemy on three fronts. It did that with a^ half- 
■starved and half^armed people. It drove the British 
^ back to Archangel. It drove the Czecho-Slovak hordes 
back into Western Siberia. It drove the German-arm- 
ed Krasnoff back to the low^er waters of the Don, and 
by the end of the month the people of the cities were 
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getting' corn from the Volga in spite of every Allied 
effort ^ at frustration. In tliesoiitli the Austro-Germans 
had given up in despair all hopes of suppressing the 
Ukrania was rapidly extending, and that the Germans 
mto Soviet Russia. The correspondent of the London 
''Daily News" wrote: — 

"The Soviet has strengthened itself even at a moment when few of the 
-best troops are in the capitals, since the Soviet Republic is being ^>om- 
pelled to use its half-lermetl. army to defend itself on three sides' while 
guarding a fourth. 

In the previous June. Trotski. introducing his pro- 
posals for the re-organization of the Russian armies, 
said :— 

'If the Soviets can Jive through the next three months they live for 



ever. 



^ On July 10th, the British Foreign Office, in its con- 
fi.dential document to m,embers of the House of Com- 
mons, reported, ''Troubles in Bulgaria," "Ever in- 
el-easing^ unrest among the peasants and soldiers,' 
"Bulgarian Government feeling for a separate peace." 
.By September the Soviet army had ripened into a real 
forcf;, and by the end of September Bulgaria had rotted 
and was out of the war. 

The events of September furnished a new excuse — ■ 
the old ones w^ere discarded. 

On_ the 30th September' Trotski addressed the All- 
Russian Executive. He said that Soviet power in 
Ukrania was rapidly extending, and that the\}eTmam 
were no longer a menace. He added: — 

"Germany as a power da.ngerous to us is off the stage, and we shall 
yet prove to tlie Anglo-French capitalists that we, the Soviet Government, 
have not only got as good a right to exist as the predatory gangs that 
seek to destroy us, but that we have also the will and power to ejiist. 
To all our enemies on one side, to all our friends on the other, We 
■shall show that we are a Power — that we must live and shall live" 

So ended September, 1918. ^ ■ ■ 




THl COLLAPSE. 
When Germany in March, 1918, imposed peace upon 
crumpled Russia, the Allied Press summed up the re- 
suits. 
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It asserted that Russia, "by her ■''treacherous'' sub- 
mission, opened to the Austro-Gerinans the fields, fac- 
tories, mines and workshops of Russia; opened up to 
|the Austro-G-ermans vas(t stores of raw material — 
coal, iron, steel, copper, corn and meat — and rendered 
abortive the Allied effort to defeat Germany by means 
of an economic blockade. 

It was asserted that after the peace the Austro-Ger- 
mans had only to provide guns and munitions for 400 . 
instead of' 1400 miles of front, that therefore the 
Austro-Germans had more than half their factories re- 
lieved from war for industrial purposes, while for 
both purposes— war and industrial — there were aug- 
m.ented supplies of raw material. 

It asserted that the Austro-Germans could thus in- 
crease guns and gunfire on 'the Western front with a 
sm,alier drain upon their resources. . 

It asserted that, the Austro-Germ,an Campaign in 
1917, whereby the Italian front had been shortened by 
two-thirdS' — i'rom a horseshoe to a short straight line 

. had trebled the Austrian reserves of men and guns, 

and that the cessation of w-ar on the Eastern front in 
1918 increased the Austrian reserves tenfold, and made 
its position im,pregnable. 

• The cessation of war with Russia was said to have 
enabled Germany at once to,, concentrate 2,000,000 addi- 
tional men on the Western front, and to transport to 
the west the vast gun power previously occupied in the 
East. In short, the so-called Russian treachery was 
alleged to have permitted the Germans to increase 
their man and gun powder on th^ Western front at least 

threefold. 

Thus,, so it was said, the Americans, even at 300,000 
per month, could not for many months land in France 
sufficient men to counterbalance the German increase, 
and General Maurice put it on record that .at the de- 
claration of the Armistice on 11th November, 1918, 
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the Germ'aii man and gun power in the west was in 
excess of the Allied and American forces that confront- 
ed them. 

Never did the (:jerm,a.nic armies occupy more terri- 
tory, or those armies seem more unconquerable, or the 
prospects of the Entente more gloomy than in the 
weeks which followed the March treaty, which signi- 
fied the submission and defection of the Russians. In 
the west Germanic men and guns were more numerous 
than ever. In the east the enemy was underfoot, and 
the raw material of the Eastern World was spread as 
on an open table. Thus 'the German Master-class 
could talk boldly and defiantly of ''no soft peace," and 
''Onward, Christian Soldiers/' for blood and slaughter 
and Germanic victory. 

Yet what did these reinforced German armies accom- 
plish?* Enormously augmented in power,^they punch- 
ed a hole in the undermanned Fifth Army of Britain. 
and then a few divisions of Australians blocked them, 
stopped them, drove them back. The Germanic arm- 
ies by sheer weight, of numbers sagged through the 
weakened French army to the edges of the Marne, and 
that was the end -of them. The will to victory was 
gone. The mjighty power of the German armies ^^yith 
ered in paralysis, and within a few weeks the Empire 
for which those armies stood ceased to exist. Never 
as in May, was an Empire so apparently great. _Never, 
as in October, w^as an Empire so crumpled and humbled 
in the dust. Why was it? Why change so sudden? It 
was not the power of Allied armies without- — it was 
Revolution within. And for Be volutions, as for all 
things else, there is a cause. 

*" Germany is dying, she is no longer a menace on any front. — Chit- 
cherin, October 2nd, 1918. 

"Three months ago it was said that only half-mad Bolsheviks would 
believe in the C'Jerman , Revolution We see now that Germany, from 
being, .a mighty Empire, has turned to rotten wood." — -Lenin. 'October 
22nd, 1918, 
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When the Germans in their March treaty with the 
Eussiaiis imposed on the conquered the peace of power 
the Manchester Guardian "History" said:-- 

"If the German, policy towards Russia had been in accordance with 
her professions and resEonably generous towards the Russian people the 
pubhc argnment between Czernin, and Wilson might Have led^ to a con- 
ference and general peac^. As it was, the facts of the war in the East 
were all the time figntmg against the efforts of humane men and 
whether peace t)y negotiation was possible was decided by the actions of 
the CTCrman military party at Brest." <ii"OMb oi 

Germany by the odious terms which she imposed 
upon ^ Russia did m,ore than four years of Entente 
atrocity propaganda had been able to accomplish. 
She earned for herself in that one act the moral de- 
testation, of the masses of the world, that no man or 
nation can exist against universal abhorence. She 
arraigned against herself that enormous body of opin- 
ion m every country which is always prepared to be- 
lieve that there are two sides to every question. There- 
after there was only one. Thereafter the almost uni~- 
versal voice said, "Do to her as she does to others." 
The Brest Treaty turned every neutral against her, be- 
cause no neutral could be sure of its own future. By 
her ignominious terms she made an enemy where slie 
might have made a friend of Bolshevik Russia, and 
with Bolshivik Russia went millions of sympathisers of 
every nationaiitj^ including those of Germany and Aus- 
tria. Thus Germany weakened herself within and with- 
out. Herr David, Majority Socialist, speaking in the 
Reichstag, said: — ■ 

"This2_ is not peace by understanding. It is an unvarnished peace by 
force. It lias shaken confidence in the honesty of German policy." ' 

That was it. That was the cause of defeat. The Im^ 
perial grab for the earth, for its resources, and' for 
the w^orkers on the earth to work for the conquer^ 
ors — all stood naked before the world — that of the 
entente was still garbed in the mantle of Democracy 
and Liberty. The -one was discovered in the act. The 
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other still posed as pure and iindefiled — that was its 
advantage. 

Tims the people .of Germany could see, that their 
rulers were not fighting for German integrity. Their 
rulers, like the others, were using the population for 
spoliation and conquest. Their eyes were open-— the 
others were yet to open. Thus the moral supports, of 
Imperial Germany, the faith of its people in the right- 
eous cause, the defence of countrj^,, disappeared. The 
^'unto this last,'' the unconquerable will that alone can 
sustain armies in the field, disappeared. Thus insii'i- 
ordin„ation, mutiny, strikes, riots, revolts, re volu !"■]■■■ -o. 
It was not German Imperialism that had permeated a -(l 
dominated Russia. It was the revolutionary ]iri.iif- 
ples of Soviet Russia percolating through Germaj.y. 
counter-blasting the mind-dope of its Master-class, ami 
undermining the capitalist foundations of its military 
caste, that shook Germany like a hundred ''off"!i- 
sives,' and gav'^ to Allied Capitalism its vauid-'-d 
"victory." Thus, if the Allied cause was dndeed ^aa 
cause' of "freedom" and "democracy/" it owed as 
much to the spread of Bolshevik principles amongst 1-mo 
German masses as it did to any Russian army that e\ '■)■, 
under the Tsar, took the field for the same nobie caiise. 
It was at Brest that General Hoffman said to Trotsivi. 
"You are the weaker," and the answer came, "Yes, 
but we grow the stronger as we unmask your tactic^'.'' 
and a few m.onths later it was so. To tear the masij 
from Allied Capitalism was not less a duty. 



CHAPTER V. 



MASS HYPNOTISM. 



MUTUAL GOREUPTrOS. 
THE moment a country enters the war zone, /■huni-^ 
other than guns and 'shells' appear upon the scene. 
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There ^is_ no only a war between warriors. There is a 
war of rival provocateurs, procurers, defilers, debasers, 
souteneurs and suborners. The first objective is to 
debase the civil population of the enem.y, the second is 
defile your own. 

The first part is designated "eneni,y propaganda." 
The object is to defeat the enemy censor, to drop or 
squirt into enemy territory everything forbidden, to 
impregnate enemy subjects with doubt, discontent, re- 
volt. The value of literature dropped on enemy soil 
is nil. Both sides know that both sides are doing it. 
Both sides knov/ that the origin is tainted."^^ Both sides 
have gangs to shout that the stuff is poison, and that 
the man who spreads it a pro-enem.y, a leper to be 
ignored. _ All this business is spectacular — the real 
business is otherwise. 

Both sides struggle regardless 'Of expense to induce 
citizens of the other country to do something against 
the interests of their race or country, or at least to 
accept a gift. The number of men who have been 
proved to have been the recipients of enemy m_oney 
are very few, and they have been exehisively confined 
to the ranks of the reactionary and bourgeois classes. 
Th. is not that the corruptible are few, but why be 
corrupted by the enemy Gnvernmeiit v/hen you can be 
corrupted by your own, with no .risk and much glory? 
To be corrupted' by the enemy is to walk in the ^ valley 
of the shadow of death, and if discovered it is to per- 
ish in ignominy and shame 

^ So few the men, so poor the results, that everything 
would appear wasted, but it is not. It is not the thing 
done — it is the man who does it. It is not the informa- 
tion acciuired, it is the man wlio^ sells it. If is not" the de- 

*"The efi'ec-l of sucli propaganda on the Cjernian people is very similar 
to that of tlie jyrojmepridn earriRd on by the Grcrma.n Government in the 
United States. It is "being despised, anil real popular movements seelv by 
all means to avoid ])e:"i;i?' identified with the piropaganda of a foreign Gov- 
ernment, because it damageg their cause." — -"The Class Strug'gle, " 
March. 1918. 
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featist article of the pacifist speech— it is the man^ who 
does it for enemy pay. The corrupted men are the real 
assets. They do not carry their lives in their hands, their . 
lives are carried for them by the agents of the govern^ 
ments to whom they have sold themselves. Thus Easpnt- 
in after corrupting Russian generals, , furnished the . 
means for their discovery. Thus Father Gapon, after be- 
ing corrupted by reactionaries, was sold to the revolu- 
tionaries, not merely to discredit G^apon, but to prove 
the revolutionary zeal of those who sold Mm. Thus as 
rival politicians savagely assail each other in the cham- 
ber and embrace each other within the sanctuary of 
the Parliamentary bar, so the agents of rival Govern- 
ments scowled at each other in the streets of neutral 
Switzerland, and in the seclusion of their bedchambers 
exchanged secrets and delivered up to 'each other the 
men they had corrupted. Thus the '^discovery" of a 
traitor in enemy territory was always coincident with 
a similar discovery in your own—- '/My Bonnet Rouge"" 
for your "Freie Zeitung. ' 

This sort of marketing tends to destroy itself. Atter 
a while it ceases to exist, but the results are for-reach- 
ing and long-lasting. The "traitor" is an asset He 
serves as a stimulant for renewed cries of ''Defeatist, 
'^Pacifist" and "Pro-Enemy." The cries are howled 
at every citizen who desires an end to the bloody car- 
nival, or who refuses to . see eye to eye wnth the war 
policy of the Government. The Government makes full 
use of the one snake in the barnyard. It declares that 
the country is full of them, and thus having created 
an atmosphere of mutual distrust amongst its people, 
it proceeds to assume fresh powers of despotism,, and 
with those powers it deals out most atrocious punish- 
ments for words or acts that have not the remotest as^ 
sociation with the enemy or with enem^y gold. 

Thus, in September, 1917, the German Government 
issued the following:— 
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... '^^^'^S^e''ll'^V'^;;J'^^^^ discontent i„ the rank« 

^'■kes Young LZ^Bn woA^^f'^- ,T^ *'' '""'*« protests an.l 

!■.•■! I agents cf the Entente '^°'^""' f "''S'"^" yourselve8' be excited by 

a-^ mukr ^ '"■' "' **"" ^'"""'''^ GoTermnent issued 

..Ml, seelc. 1„ disturb ■„„! ..eaj;.'.," iSi" cmutrf ■ ■ '' °"'"" " "•■"1™S"'<1» 

1 et these two Governments spent millions of public 
i""'iey ,n trymg to defi-e, to prostitute, to transfo™ 
nil.) traitors and ernninals, the population of the othe™ 
\ Mat they did all other Governments did, an in this 
.nty work Lord NortheUffe ,^hief of the British sy 
(■•..-. claimed to be the most successful ^ 

on October 6th, 1917, the Swiss Socialist journal 
_\ oiksrecht," ,situated in the midst of all the reeking 

;';;i;itSsm'™sS"!l ^"-^ ''"''^'^'' «^ mtematlonaf 

it ! ?!'"" P.?Perly doped, the greatest atroSy 

...-petrated by a Government upon a man or woman 

v'.'ch Tcfs" fr\ "^ ^"^'tional necessity." Thus, in 

.. eh, 1918, Helene Jirion wrote to her lover Gaston 

lounard, a soldier at the front. Helene was tired of 

' r Q^ .' f?"^'' "■ " "° S'™<^ ^" "■ She wanted her 
N.....1. She told Gaston the thought that was in her. 

^-■Jtl '"^;"' *'"! ""■'*'"«■ ^ !«""• "of a nature 
1 ifcdy to exercise a grievous influence on the spirit of 
he army and the population." How all France wa 
.0 'ee Heenes love letter was not stated. She came 
■'.-..-re Colonel Maritz, president of the iirst Conseil de 
.u..rre Helene got THREE YEAES. Gaston did not 
k "'-.»' the letter from his girl was wicked. He did not- 
»'■■ -.'er it to his superiors, who had previously read it 
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In the same month in the same country, a father j.i' 
four children, three years in the battle-line, twi'.-.- 
wounded, discharged as no longer fit for servie<-. 
charged with "disloyal utterance" — THREE YEARS 

As' in France, ,so in Germany, Austria, Englan'l 
America, the most atrocious punishments upon an,--- 
flimsy pretext. Thus all belligerent Governments' - 
both 'sides — gradually drove underground, or reduc* \ 
to a state of hypnotic passivity, all the sections • ; 
their populations likely to qry "Sham,e" on the.i- 
bloody slaughters 



MANUFACTURED MADNESS. 

It is not enough to reduce the "peacemongers" to 
state of terrorized passivity. It is necessary to s? 
amongst the civilian population^ m.en, women ai- 
children, a passionate lust for blood. 

To do this there must be an agency to stir it up. ■ 
a traitor can be hir(,d for £10,000, for much less c= 
there be purchased a ferocious platform warrior. Thc-^ 
is no risk of gaol, or gallows, or undying ignomu;; 
only cakes and ale, limelight, cheers and dollars. 

To work blood lust in the masses you must see_th<- 
vvho have influence with the m.asses— clerical or ind'^; 
trial. You need not' buy. the entire congregation : 
memberdiip— buy' the preacher or leader. He y : 
prove that dead men, dying men, broken hearts, rum- 
homes, rape, rampage, widows in millions, orphans 
trillions, go side by side with 'Mesus and His love'' ; 
''Workers of the World Unite." 

Thus there appears in war time in every country. 
■ ' Department of Information. ' ' Its business is to s^ i 
ply glamor,, gloss and glory; to subsidise critical jou 
als into patriotic paths; to keep hum.an gramopho:.; 
financially oiled to do their ordained stunts; to b-; 
an army of spies ; to supply free faked cables, and 
keep picture shows (Supplied with rapes, robber-.- 
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rapines and murders until women faint with horror 
aiid m^en swell out with the will to slaughter. 
■ ^ The "Atrocity" eompaign was the principal weapon 
m the arsenals of rival Imperialisms. The Germans 
presented to horror-stricken audiences the rape of Ger- 
man women in German Africa by black troops, with 
British officers looking on, also murder on top of rape 
at Tabora, in German Africa. What did not go into 
the picti-ire went into the letterpress. They had dozens 
of '^Miss Cavell" cases, in addition to "inhuman treats 
rnent to German prisoners of war." They had gouged 
out eyes, cut-off noses, men torn to pieces, and the 
usual cricifi-xions In May, 1918, General Wrisberg 
said m the Reichstag that the British used a dum-dum 
bullet with paper filling, the dum-dum tore a hole as 
large as a fist, while the paper filling carried disease 
germs which completed anything the bullet left un- 
done. By these processes the German masses w^ere 
made to regard the British people with quivering hor- 
ror. 

The British Governm.ent was not to be defeated. It' 
said_ the Germans slaughtered old men and matrons, 
mutilated their prisoners, ravished babies, nailed chih 
dren to barn doors, poisoned wells, and conducted a 
"Corpse Factory," in wbich economy and efficiency 
were carried to a gruesome limit. Corpses were tied in 
bundles of four, taken to the factory, fried, boiled, 
stewed or frizzled, turned into food, fat or nitro- 
glycerine, and sent back to the trenches as rations or 
high explosives. 

Neither Government left the population of the other 
a strip of decency or humanity. Both aroused in their 
people the passion to slaughter the "inhuman mon- 
sters" that composed the other. Thus both Govern- 
ments attained their objects — the attuning of their 
populations to the will to "go it" and "stick it." 

In both countries the atrocity pictures in music halls 
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and einema shows were worked under the supervisic?i 
and dictatorship of men who, before the war, had bee-i 
preachers of ''internationalism," the ''class struggle/' 
the doctrine that there are but two nations, the, e ■■■-■■■ 
ploiters and the exploited. Both men, for similar i^!- 
ducements, proved in passionate perorations, that the'^- 
life-long promulgations were only froth _^ and bubble. 

Speech- faking and cable-faking was clone by bo:'; 
■fTeriuan and British. The Germans subsidized Wolff's 
Agency, and the British subsidized Renter's. Presi- 
dent Wilson's 'speeches were, doctored by both sides. 
They kept out or put in whatever served their banef;;i 
Ijurpose. SpeecLes delivered by public men in oise 
country were given in a diluted or exaggerated fori-i 
in the other. Everything was done to excite the.pop.i- 
lation to the mad frenzy imputed to the population i-.'' 
the other, and soldiers died that democracy such rs 
this mightl ive. 

In Berne, Berlin, Vienna, London, Paris, Copenhagci! 
and Am.sterdam, regular bureaux of false information 
existed on the subsidies of Governments. Amsterdai.i, 
Berue and Copenhagen maintained fake news ageneie>. 
They published reliable information from non-existe:'d" 
correspondents, and this was transmntted to London '-i 
Berlin, whicliever it suited, to spur the will to victor;- . 

This is "control of the mind, of the public by cori- 
troliing* the knowledge wMeh reaches that mini."' '.',t 
is organised mass hypnotism. It is the modern instr;;- 
ment" of the oligarclii-^ of Finance. It is the most eov-. 
plete form of autocracy, because the mass victims, wr: -i. 
their doped m.inds, moving to the will of their spe ■- 
gallic spellbinders, imagine they are free agents folios ■:- 
iug the dictates of their individual judgments. 

In England the people were told how the Australian:-' 
left their farms to the briars and the brambles, the-^ 
sheep and cattle to w^ander in the wilderness, and the"'- 
crops to rot while they sailed forth to England. At- - 
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traliaii,-^, the Bnglisli were told,, indulged in no smiles 
or laughter. They wore a grim expression, and were 
a sample of patriotic purpose which English slackers 
should follow. In Australia Ambrose Pratt, prodding 
others on to slaughter, did ''Why should we fight for 
England," and in it he said of England: *' There is no 
light, no laughter; no worker takes a holiday, they 
weep to leave their jobs." This sort of* stimulus was 
done in all countries for the same purpose and the same 
inducement. 

The most potent agency of Capitalism in this mass 
hynotism was the Daily Press masquerading in the garb 
of national fervor. Speaking of the situation in Ger- 
many, the ^'Munchener Post" said: — 

''Numbers of German papei's have sold themselves to vested interests 
with the object of deceiving and befooling the people. Vested interests 
created by the war are buying up newspapers in order to carry on that 
form of political propaganda which suits their own interests. Official 
departmerfts, too, in Germany, are trying to hound and coerce the press 
into publishing particular articles," 

That statement was true of every country in the war. 
French papers were known to- receive Government sub- 
sidies to encourage their war fervor, and while the Tsar 
liA'-ed three- of the prominent journals of Paris received 
subsiclies from the Russian Government to sing the 
.glories of Tsardom. 

Jn no country was the ''Atrocity Campaign" so scien- 
tiiicially conducted as in the United States. It sur- 
passed all others in brutal intensitj^, and incited the 
passions of the populations not only against the ex- 
ternal foe, but against all those within who . failed 
to toe the line in abject submission to the Bossdom that 
ran the country. There was- the usual war institute for 
the dissemination of "public information," and after 
the war the chairman, .George Creel, openly admitted 
that the so-called "German plots" and I.W.W. con- 
spiracies were mostly newspaper fakeSj without found- 

*"Munchener Post," July 31st, 1917 » 
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ation in fact. There was a ' ^ German Plot, ^ ' but nine 
tenths of the allegations were based upon ■ the one 
tenth fact.* „ ' 

Creel said :— 

''There was no medium of .appeal that we did not emi>loy, Usii . 
equally the wireless, the cable, 'the written word, the poster, the paiii.tf ■ 
sign, and the motion picture. 

''Every disorder, every manifestation ol unrest was ascribed to 

I.W.W, or the Bolslieviki. .... No effort was made at distinction- 
Labor demoiistratioris, Mooney protests, Socialist meetings, all beii 
lumped together. Out of the same cloth, though different in patter 
were the 'G-erman spy' fakes.... Every untoward incident, almost "i've 
fire, explosion^ accident or disaster on land or sea was credited to 't' 
CJ-erman spy system,' every local revolt to the Bolsheviki. Headline 
carried the word in tiie largest type,'' 

Out of these now admitted "fakes," fear, hysteri 
prejudice and fearful racial hatreds were develope<. 
Creel denied responsibility, but his power was aut ■■ 
eratic. He admitted that under this '^ manufacture 
madness" good men were done to death, and hone-. 
organizations stamped out of existence. 

In 1917, the miners of Bisbee,, Arizona, went < ■■ 
strike. . The American press at once started a sland' "■ 
campaign. It alleged the strike to be the product < 
German intrigue and I. W. W, conspiracy. Under tl • 
banner of patriotism the Bosses organized a. "Pub! ■ 
Safety ^ Committee, " organized an armed Thuggery <■•' 
2000 men, rounded up the miners, their wives and cli '- 
dren, drove them into waiting cattle trucks, freiglitc-' 
them hundreds of miles, and then, at IIerm,anos, in Ne 
Mexico, threw them out, foodless and waterless, in. ■■ 
the desert. Creel,, the head of the American "Cor 
mittee of Public Information," said: "The" strike rv: ■- 
not an I.W.W. movement, nor even remotely G-ermf ■ 
intrigue./ Yet the millionaire knaves who inspirt-! 
and financed the outrage upon the workmen and llie ;■ 
families went unpunished. Patriotism was debaiieln ; 
to serve the ends of Capitalism and to cloak its crime . 



•'Sec Creel's articles in "Everybody's Magazine" for February. GVI; 
and April, 1919 
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Thus were would-be strikers Mmrmijsed with terror and' 
the world made safe." 

, Australia was far from the battle zone, but nowhere ■ 
on earth was the censorship so odious. The Tsar made 
a smudge; the Kaiser left a blank; and capitalist Eng- 
land permitted the use of the word "censored"; but 
the Government of Australia would not permit anV in- 
dication that the censor had destroyed or inverted the 
sense of an article. Moreover the censorship was only 
, applied_to the working class journals, and the capital'. 
■ ist dadies had an unrestricted license. In Australia 
when no Courts could be found to convict a man, or 
when the verdicts in the lower Court were set aside by 
the Supreme Court and the m.an set free, the Military, 
.with the consent of the Ministry, stepped in, seized him 
and deported him to other lands— that did not apply 
merely to ■ men of alien origin; it applied to men of 
English birth and origin. Australian workmen whose 
parents were Australian were dismissed from the public 
services because their grand-fathers or grand-mothers 
were ^German, while the populace were expected to 
sing "God save" a ma,n whose grand-father was also 
German. Australians of English origin were stuck in 
internment camps with German prisoners, and all who 
raised a protest were alleged to be German sympath- 
isers — so were the protesters silenced. Men were seiz- 
ed on the denouncement of Mining Magnates and Com- 
pany Bosses,, and every crime was covered with the 
label ' ' Germ.an. ' ' It was not only during the war, but 
after the war — no Court, no judge, no trial — merely 
seizure and condemnation on the denunciation of men 
with a pull upon the Military or the Ministry, and to 
these odious practices, to these violations of every 
principle of justice, men who all their lives had been 
professing Socialists gave their consent and their sig- 
natures. Under the mask of '■' patriotism" and m the 
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name of *^ freedom^' they became the associates' and 
instruments of the most detestable reaction.* 

It was John A. Hobson who, in one of his books, said : 
^'The most important lesson of modern warfare is the 

fact that a knot' of men financiers, profiteers, and 

politicians-— can capture the mind of a nation, arouse 
its passion, and in the name of patriotism impose a 
policy of slavery." 

Old man Walt Whitman, wrote these words: — 
Justice is not settled by legislators and laws — ^it is in 

the Soul. 
It cannot be varied by statutes,, any more than love 

pride, the law of gravity, can. ' 
It is immutable — ^it does not depend on majorities- 
majorities or what not^ come at last before the 
same passionless and exact tribunal. 
And some day the men to whom we have referred 
will get ''justice' —justice measured out by the dia- 
bolical machinery of their own creation — an eye for 
an eye, and a tooth for a tooth. 







. MASS MENTALITY 
The German owned or subsidized journals in all 
neutral countries — so' ^ did the Allies. The ■ Germans 
spent millions. on propaganda in neutral countries — 
so did the Allies. The Germans spent enormous sums 
to acquire or rent cinema shows in neutral countries 
• — so did the Allies. The Germans plastered the walls 
of neutral cities with picture posters — so did the Allies, 
In every large city in every neutral country black- 



*In November, 1917, an Australian whose parents were also AuRtraliaii 
had personal and political differences with one of th.e wealthy residents 
of his locality. A few days later this man received "the following from 
the Commandant of his District:- — 

' 'Whereas you are suspected of having acted or being about 
to act in a manner prejudical to the public safety." 
Therefore the Commandant, without explanation or accusation, ordered 
the "suspect" to the "appointed place," and his family for months vras 
left to sustain itself as best it could. Later on the "suspect, "_ having 
received his lesSiSn, was permitted to go back to his work and bis home. 
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mailers, corruptors, •'and bribe-takers s'warm.ed like 
carrion crows, and in such countries men grew rich by 
taking money from both sides and selling both. 

Into this work the American ''Committee of Public 
Information" jumped with both feet, and displayed a 
singular apitude. It not only said: Public opinion is 
a^vital military factor." It said: ''Public opinion is a 
vital trade factor." ^ Everywhere, in pictures and post--- 
ers^ and cinema shows, it advertised the Allied cause 
side by side with the superiority of Yankee products 
over^all the rest. Not only did it send its own men for ' 
patriotic and trade trips to other lands, but it brought 
editors and politicians and traders out of Mexico, Ar^ 
gentine, Switzerland,, Spain, and Scandinavia, Prance, 
Holland, and Italy to the U. S. filled them with good ■ " " ! 

things, loaded them with price lists of goods to be sold, ' \ 

and sent them back to- their own countries beaming 
with the light of patriotic truth. 

The war gave America a monopoly of cinema pic- 
tures. It was difficult for a house to run without the 
American article. Therefore the..fJ. S. Government, 
after it -entered the war, gave no license to exporters 
except on agreement that 'the pictures should only, be 
let to those houses in neutral countries where the Ger- 
man product was barred. It was good patriotism, also 
good trade; the German ddpie was gradually worked 
off the neutral market and the 'right dope injected. 
A^new mass-mind was created-^no- longer pro-German 
but pro-Ally. One idea shut out, another injected,' 
one sheep through the fence, the others ' follow ; one 
stampeding steer, away starts the- herd, Suggestion, 
Eepetition, Infection : the deed is done ,- thus Capital- 
-ism maintains its domination by the methodical de- 
bauchery of nationality. Such was the debauchery 
developed that^ the French journal "Le Eire" pub- 
lished a cartoon representing two journalists sitting at 
a table. One said,, "What news!" and the other said, 
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' ' I worry not ; I believe nothing but that whieh I my- 
self invent." 

Belgium was a . conspicuous instance of this work. 
The Germans during their occupation, through their 
journals, posters, and cinemas, and various other de- 
vices,, created a pro-German mob-mind ; and when the 
Allies went into- Belgium, they found themselves up 
against a hostile population. So much so that the Brit- 
ish Governm.ent had to maintain in Belgium an army 
of occupation until the counter propaganda could get 
in its work. ' This was entrusted to Professor Puryes, 
He organized journals, cables, news posters, and cine- 
ma pictures as antidotes to the German poison. He 
gradually produced a mob-mind of the desired brand; 
and this sort of hideous mass hypnotism produced by 
German Capitalism one year and by British Capital- 
ism the next, is designated ' ' demoeracj'-. " ■ 

Another glaring instance was the United States. 
For three years the injected dope was "Neutrality," 
and under its contemptible spell the American mass 
voted neutrality, and the cries of tortured Europe 
floated by deaf ears. Within a few weeks of that 
vote it suited American financial interests to go into 
the war. At once it was necessary to change public 
opinion,; the spellbinders got to work, the cinemas 
turned on the horrors, the papers featured the con- 
quest of New York by Germany and the rape of Amer- 
ican women, and the deed was done. In the twinkling 
of an eye the millions were .howling against the policy 
of neutrality for which they had voted; and tarring, 
feathering, torturing, burning any body who dared tx) 
stand for the voted policy of the country. This horri- 
ble state of affairs was stood for by the wealthy and 
so-called '^ intellectuals, " and they embalmed it with 
the beautiful word ^'Democracy." So long as the 
mass can get food and a job, so long are they Che vic- 
tims of this organized dopery ; and only actual starva- 
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ble reme^ ™*''' ^""^ ^P"' tl^*"" *« the only possi- 

both sides of the trPTi^W , ^ *"■ «P™ikers. On 

out with more diahoiiea) Z! f^' ,* "'"''' earned it 
Bureau of "pnWie T^tj^ 1-'*T t''^" t''^ American 
all the others Information ' '-it set the pace to 

eoSie^^Trhot^::^ i^rerSts'f "' ''"' r ^ 

the Payrolls^payrnent brresufts Jq"^. °\""1 "^^ 
one of the prineinals of rtp A • September, 1918, 

ed to group' arou'nl\iaw;l,r;';::s.^h"''-:?j.i?:rf - ■ 

talkers and aX^rtl™; n'f ?'''' ?'^*"'-«^' "«««k it' 

uie gad hand he will disappear ,aud the area he had *' 

previously infested and infeeted will be inyaded by ^ ^ 

meina show, a brass band, "0 My Coun";- oratoV ^^* 

and olf slie goes again." '^' - M- 

called up for military service, although this must 
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be done with discretion, betaase the calling _ up of 
Andrieu, of the Metal Workers' Union, caused a most 
inconvenient strike; but with the persons of less im- 
portance and less ''pull" it could be safely and proper- 
ly done. 

If the ''agitator" was too old to be sent to the 
front, and too stupid to be converted, he had to be 
snowed under with ' ' pro-enemy ' ' slander, or a " frame- 
up" had to be secured, and the man gaoled. The 
safety of the nation was the objective ; to secure it 
every method was justifiable, and by one means or 
another war sickness must be conquered, and fresh 
war vitality pumped into the jaded nerves of the 
mangled population. 

One of the men at the table asked, ' ' Is there much 
war sickness in France!' And the agent replied, 
"Plenty of it." 

"Why?" 

"Well, sick of the war for one thing. -High prices 
for another; and then, the longer the war lasts,^ the 
more the people see the Capitalist foundations of the 



, 5 



war. 

"Do you mean to say that you believe this war has 
a Capitalist origin?" 

"Don't you?" 

"Of course not! It is a war for the liberty of the 
world, a war against militarism, a war to guarantee 
that no' nation shall be ruthlessly trodden on by an- 
other." 

"That's all right, that is the dope Ihn putting out 
Now we'll have a drink." 



* 



* 



This spy and dope and dollop system operated in 
every country. In the House of Commons Mr. 
Pringle, a Liberal M.P., said the English institution for 
the corruption or suppression of men and women was 
started as a section of the Ministry of Munitions, under 
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td?^'S*^"'/^'' ^"^ *'*'' afterwards linked to the MiniB 
try of information. He stated that larsje pecuniarv 
inducements were held out to trade union oTficia s 
and sometimes with suoeess-to make secret renorT; 

unions XT7 ' \ 'If. ' ' -ti-P-triot. ' ' Se ?h 

umous. liaveloek Wilson of flip Rpflmar^'c tt • 

S lototf^n' !'^/rt^ ntde'r wiL^Zd: 

he origin «f»*ieh he Wilson, dared not explain 

l«-ie"/worl- ?„r w f J'*^??"' ^■^■' ^"^S^-i *'>'»* the 

in the War Off ?? ' ^.**"°*''= *^™'^^'^« ^as done 

Unioniste " aW ^ °" ^""'^"'"^ "Patriotic Trade 

unionists, at £1 per day and expenses, were enffawpd 

to demonstrate in Coventrv aD-ainst «,!. ^?5 
iitrikpi-= T,i ti,„ '-'oveniry against the mnnition 

py unon IVt Sr^at workshops, men were bribed to 

'^l,-^K *^«''^/omrades, to report "slackness" and 

agitators ' and "pacifists," and some of the phizXs 

actually stimulated trouble in order to have someS 

pay anS 'the, P™™ ,*--«!-« worthy of their tainted 
pay and their talented corrupters 

The London "Everyman," speaking of an English 
Labor leader, said, "The whole habit of his m.ndls 
bourgeois, and the next week a writer in th^ same 
iZYI',^^'-''-'''-- '1^^ for his deplorable respectabi ity_^ 
.«. .nai one ot tne worst and most fundamental e'ha.-: 
ttcteristics of the British working man. Is it iwt the 
chief cause of the swift and easy\obbling of h s pt 
liamentary representatives?" ^ s ■ "» i^ai 

Arthur Henderson said: "Labor has only been 
trusted out of the country when it undertook a Govern 

^nt "hf kn^e; ""' ""'' '^'^ ' ^^^^ "' ^'^^ «-'-- 
Phillip Snowden, during the elections of 1918 said 

1,"°f O^o'-e^^ "He bribed Labor leaders bV the 
offer of office and honors ; he subsidised landlords and 

LTnlon- he Ti ""^^^'^ ^°"«y *° "•'^l^^d P^Wic 
^ defend iknof .' P""'' *° "^^"'t^^" l*™^"!* and to ■; . 

; ''"tend his policy; he suppressed civil liberties and im- 
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prisoned honorable men for mild expressions of 
opinion; lie bribed the landlords by a Protectionist 
Corn Bill while refusing' a wage of 30/- a week (oqual 
In pre-war value to 12/-) to the agricultural laborers. 
He has multiplied,, parliamentary offices to add to the 
number of his bought supporters. In short, his ad- 
ministration has been the most corrupt that this 
country has known since the days of Lord North. 



J J* 



The British Bureau of ''Public Information'' was 
under the control of the Canadian, Max Aitken, whom 
George had made Lord Beaverbrook. Beaverbrook 
surrounded himself with a group of clever colonials- 
Canadian,, South African, and Australia^^who closely 
followed Am,erican methods. There w^as the .same sort 
of international, interchangeable propoganda.^ _ The 
writer was asked his opinion about the advisability of 
■inviting from Australia a group of ''loyal" Labor 
leaders and "loyal" Labor journalists. The writer 
suggested it would be better to bring over the ''sus- 
pects"— they might be enabled to "see the light/ 
and new war assets built up. A list of desirable con- 
rerts was compiled ; but before the suggestion eould 
be acted upon,^ the war began to t.otter to its finale ; 
so the trip was lost. 

The British had "Public Information" institutes all 
over the States. They were under Colonel Bryan, a 
eo-director on the Canadian Presidential Trust with 
Grant Morden, the "Dope Scandal" mam It was_ ad- 
mitted in the House of Commons that the British 
agents in the United States numbered about 4500, but 
the amount of money spent on propaganda m the 
United States was- never stated. 

There were^ similar agencies in all parts of the 



! 



*Eo-bert Smillie, of the Miners' Federation, was offered the Coal; Con- ; 

trolSrS aM- afterwards the Foo^d OontrollersMp. Bot. postos ; 

carried salaries of thousands of pounds per ammm— Smilae refused botii. ^ 
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world, supposed to be of local, spontaneous growth, but 
all financed by Great Britain. The persuasion money 
passed through one. or other ^of the trading corpora' 

^T' A^T^'^'VV^^ '^"^^"^- Thus, in Asia, the cash 
passed .through Tobacco Trust agencies ,under Cun~ 
litie Owen. In Switzerland it passed through the 
stock-broking establishment of Eichard Guinness,, a 
patriotic Britisher, with a succession of German wives 
1 he financial house of Charles Hambro & Go. paid out 
m hpam and Scandinavia, while in Australia the 
cheques lor expenses were passed to galvanised pa- 
triots by the firm of Dalgety & Co. This was superior 
to the German method of working through diplomatic 
a^gencies.^ The _ advantage of passing public funds 
through industrial and commercial houses instead of 
political activities was that a beautiful business skin 
was given to the most ugly operation. , And so the 
good work went on the wide world over. 

; THE APOSTATES. 

The American ''^Alliance of Labor a.,nd Democracy," . 
sustained by money from Governments and Tru'st 
Bosses, had its counterpart in the ^'British Workers' 
-League, run by trade union officials and Government 
cash The '' Social Democratic League" of America, 
run b.y Government agents, had its counterpart in the 
Lnglish National Socialist Party," run by the stool 
pigeons of the Government With one exception the 
leaders of these two camouflage institutes got into 
Parliament^ with Tory support, and the ^'Manchester 
Guardian, referring to some of them by name, said 
they could carry any flag, any policy, with an eaual 
show of sincerity for the same consideration. 

In war time human flesh, even the poorest, acquires ■ 
■a value. Even the slum dweller and the beggar in the 
gutter are good to wield a bayonet for the land in 
which they starved. Socialist chiefs and Labor leaders 
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aeqBire at o.iee a market .aliie i^the eye^of th™ 
who before the war scorned, rejected ^id ut„b^.b^i 
^ ^^- are wanted, not for their personal wortn, 
but for their iiifliieiice upon tii,e crowd. ^^_^ 

They w^re wanted, and they were got. ^'f!^^^;^ "" 
maior ty of helli-ereiit gtates-^Gernianic and Aiiiea^ 
S^wiSy of Labor leaders cohabited witii inei 
tLw ^^ tad preTioiisly alleged to be the re^d 
w hoM .L ey ^^ _ ^ .^. ^^^^ for persons and 

enemies ox tiieii coimtiv. -^ ./ ti,,,^. npeame 

i.rlipios they'haxl previously assa,ried. ihty '^^-^'^- 
ffi ™e^ of the 'old goYerning classes, and ail the 
%^e: :l the WorMng-clasB Movement were snb^ 
^er^ed beneath the tidal wave of war. ^ 

\^:gewn«ny. Franz Mehring, speahnig of tiie^^^Majow 
Hv-^ialils, declared they had become ^^the nwie 
slaves of the Govemm,ent ;; awd he ^^^^ ^„„,„,,, ,„, 

.■Their moral and Voip^^^^f^ ^SeA. of plpeB/ ' .^^ . 

filth into the mnsso^s, as i. w.^ic, !,, ^ p,- ijeniH 

In the AlhB-nssian Congress, m Jui>, •^-^-Lh -.^^ 
said: — ^ 

.^Wre^over a cu.pitalist Minister- .o.ld«ot 1-f ^^^^ .^p.ar „. .ten..;.: 
,, the Government .ns f-.^^^^ ^1^ ;,: ^;:;,;, L^co^pUsh the eapitaints 
Minister appeaxeci.^ he ^o" « 'i; ;"" t,,p e^i italists, bofog the mmds o 

ii;^y;;y ,;;:et;":S s;srt.s e,>^ ... a^--.. --" -•'^' 

wait! ! 1 '' . f. f.' 

Tf there were aBy two countries ^-^f::^}^^^^^ 

1 .'"innAT. lr-id<>i^s in their consciences and m oAi ^xi^. 

IS£fs?™SiWoS.irs;s 

''i„. "leaaers" hurled at eaeli other across the 

other as btool i-^h-^^^'^ ,, ^ j, |^ ^^. ^ach other 
S:?'SSit;:l:i^"S-at™.fj^ah the. .he proper 

nhiects ^d distrust and contempt. 

::tf f i£Kf rS tss E ?K=s 
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Kmpps, the Thirtieth Putiloffs, the Sevejitli Eotiis-^ 
ciiiicis, to keep before the people the interests for wjiich 
those regiments were organised. In Prance, GnsU^f 
ilerve haa poured the vitriol of his wrath on fill who 
said, My country, right or v/roiig. "■ 

They stood for the Materialistic Conception 
All things iiad their roots in the material conditions of 
"le. All wars were the fruit of the predatory syR-= 

tem, with a distinction between the capitalist and prc+~ 
capitalist. In the pre-capitalist era the idctors went 
home loaded with the loot of the conquest. In caDitalist 
times the coiiqueririg soldiers went home lootless. to 
toil, to pay interest to those vfhose perquisites, privi^^ 
leges and properties they had defended. Such, in 
brief, their story, and the moral that v/ar could onJv 
disappear with the predatory system of which it was 
the product. 

Yet Herve and Kf'opotkiii and Kautsky and Hynd-^^ 
man and hundreds of others-^Germaii, British, Ans^ 
trian, Preiich^became apostates to the faith tliev had 
promiifgated. Either before the war they feci the 
workers with false and perrdcioiis doctriiiek. or thev 
betrayed them during the war. 

There is somewhere a description of the last m,omeiitR 
of the Russian leader and traitor of 1905. It went 
somewhat like this— 

Sapon: Brothers! Eeiij.eiiiber the links which bind 
ns to each other. 

Workman: That is why you deserve to die ^ von 
traitor. 

Gapon: Brothers! darlings b~^-stop, let me say a last 
word. 

Workman (jerking the rope) ; You have said it. 

h^ever in all history, not even in the days of the tor- 
ture chamber and the rack, were there such traiisfor- 
Illations, renunciations, sudden acts of apostasy. Gew 
man leaders to English leaders cried: *'You! You 
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suborned creatures of the Money Po^ver!"_ Eiiglis'li - 
leaders to German leaders cried: ''You hired 
satellites of Kaiserdomd' That and itiore jliey ^said 
of eacli ottier, and more need not be said. Jiropotkiii, 
the Aiiti^Sta,te, became ttie advocate of the State, 
Herve, for whom the furthest was n.ot far enough, be- 
came so monarchist and pro-eapitalist that even, moder- 
ade Socialism hooted him from the scene. Burtseif, 
"The Terrorist" for whom the homh and the -(lag^ 
ger were the only effectiYe instriim.ents of progression, 
wired to newspapers his praises of Grand Dukes anci 
reactionary generals. Such were the fornications of 
war. 
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THE 00M¥1ESI0F OF LABCil 
For three years th*^ I jided d--n'> r-ir^ o. . ' h- 
war, and for three :n n-s the ^r-s.- ^f , y t^^ iny.,>.. 
cursed it, anx! accursed 'vgF ] is id- s<n OS '^^U /di ^^ 
cirrsed because the ITnr.ed f^iBh-^ ;. uobl^n. - fee.. 
the Germans cnrsed h^'onisc '-h^ n^,.ivd Sdw-c ^u'.. 
nitions to the eoemy. ^Vio-n. ^^ at- ,;• -l \'> 'y i'- o* 
eal biittoner for sordid rrJt^f as ^ .n-i ' " ." / 
fislp" a man "without dr-VHO -.1 •- ^ -(u 
Then one day the Gernjpus w r^od insf lo iC- .i 
Allies rose np and calh-d hitr Sd-^v^-o d '»•' ^^ani-,- \l 
of an eye he possetfcd -w ry ' o ; so --,t^^' ■ >.. 
foresight, wisdom, conn pe. h-'.gnC'd' -' ' ^^" «'-'"' 
America had come inou th^ ^voi 

Wilson stood for *^ Democracy agamst Antocracy, ' 
for the 0-oarantee tliad no nation should ruthlessly no 
Tadc the soil of another. He stood for it dnrmg the 
vpars he kept ont of the ii^ht, and dnrmg the montlis 
],f. was in rt. "lir' or ^'Ont" meant the same thing' ^^ 

op) oaiTv 00 .dd'ective war Wnson recpiired a ^dinrleci 

.iiid nnanimous nadiond' To get it he had to get those 
who exercised infinenee. Much he had^nnore ne 
wanted. What he wanted was the elimination oi 
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trouble from the iiiciiistria] sections. Therefore lie had 
to get the working-class leaders. Therefore he had 
to get the American Federation of Labor, its allied 
associations, and the oratoricail and joiiriiiijistic ex- 
ponents of Socialism. If there was anything ]eft alive 
that stood outside the door refusing to come into the 
feast it would he so lonely that it could he exterminated 
without pity find without protest. 

The majority of American unions were banded to- 
gether tinder the banner of the American Federation 
of Labor, of which the first article of association de- 
clares: ' |''|l"r'' 

^' tl '< i i- . ! ULL-i J •- _!,.„(•■ 1 1 111 , a >T ] . v\ ,1 p, 

It - I . ■ ■■)]^( ,^ 1 - I ^^i( i.i , ( ( i< rl -11 . . i( 4 • , J . 

1 1 i - rt i*- ■ 'j 1 i iM'' \ 0< 111 It • '. 1 

Ah'' ^' -n' d ;-fA- \'i..j :0-f,H -jt '¥jAj J f», ,_■.,! 

.:., iie,o,n\i,ie ,A., .^ccuie a, nniun in "u|j|ji->_,o,-50,r cs,n,d Op- 
pressed" — and he got it. That was a great achieve- 
ment. The Vvnq,r was worth, it. Trnst bosses and Lafbor 
leaders became linked in the indissolnhle bonds of mat- 
rimony. 

What Wilson did to keep "'Big Bnsness" sweet and 
"paytriotic'' is a toothsome story, hnt he did it---^won- 
derful man! He had a "National Committee*' to con- 
trol oil supi)lies. Its address was 26 Broadway- 
Standard Oil Company. The "National Committee'' 
to control the supply of steel consisted of the Steel 
Trnst, and so on through all the ramifications of indns- 
try. 

For the great "captains of industry*' ar^ ii - j< r-i .- 
tic leaders of Labor there were bonntiful la^ As ^p'•^ h '> 
— missions, coannissions, supervisions, cash a An-. ; joi- *- 
profits, perqnisites, presentations, posts m antHOoi 
importance,'' and places where men too p' ^i a W'or 
for pay conM work for nothing, except "ei t (nn- - " nai 
unlimited " allowances W 

Thus, hj one means or another, Wilson secured in a 
greater degree than in an.y other country a grand 
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united kiiig'cloiii. And if any reniaiiied who would take 
no gift, or trip or job or keep their inoutlis shut, if in, a 
free land they would persist in expressing opinions not 
on the '''free'' list, they eonld be stamped, tarred, 
feathered, ridden on a rail, shot, burnt, tortured, ex-^ 
terminated, and none would v/isli them nierey.* Thus 
Haywood eould be dungeoned for fourteen years and 
Eugene Debs, for ten, to the plaudits of the united ''op- 
pressor audi oppressed/' Thus v^as the world made 
Ksaie for democracy . 

The president of the American Federation of Labor 
was Sam (lonipers. He deliyered the goods to Wilson, 
and Wilson delivered the goods to him. From the day 
war started Gompers could travel anywhere. All the 
facilities of the United States and the Allied GoYeni" 
ments were at his disposah He eould cable to all parts 
of the world, upon every eoiieeivable subject, and ap- 
parently the means at his disposal were sufficient for 
his needs. On the 2iid of April, 1917, four days before 
the United States declared war, Gompers cabled to the 
Eussian Soviet urging moderation. Had the Eussian 
Soviet cabled urging him to "speed up,*' he v/ould 
have regarded it as an iiiipertinenee. 

Ctompers travelled England, Franee, Italy— vfherever 
he wished. Everywdiere he went he discovered the 
tainted char&ei^ei of the men who held views opposite 
to his own. He was not 24 hours in Italy before he 
was ahle to t-h tJie world that the ''AvantU' Fund was 
fed from eneuiy sources, and the "AvantU' retorted by 
publishing the names of the Labor Unions and Co- 
operative" Societies that had made the contributions. 

In the autumn of 1918, while Gompers was in Paris^, 
an officer of the American Bureau of Information said 
to a few friends around a table: ''Well, here's to Sam, 
Gompers, the seiuarest, honestest old maxi that ever 

*G'arrisoii Viliard, editor of the American "Nation," said: "There lias 
been built up in' the O'liited States a spy systepa which cannot have 
been surpassed in the palmiest days of the OzarW 
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was, and tiie finest stool pigeon upon which the Ameri- 
can Goveriim,ent has been able to lay its haiidsb* 






The Socialist MoYeineiit of America was not immeri- 
eally powerful, but what it lacked in numbers it made 
lip ill the capacity of the speakers and writers attach- 
er to it. Probably in proportion to the imiiiber of ac- 
tual adherents the SoeialiBt leaders in America coin- 
pared favorabh'^ witii any country, Siieh iii,eii would 
be an immense asset in stimrthitiiig'i:he will to slaughter. 
They were "weoitpd '' 

'Jii h.y.'b I'S^e -C A. . .' e . ^f - -dA ^ i. I ^ . i 
Skeie;^ h' > ^ -le w. iw - ; -e- w_ t" ^ • ic ht- e^- 
SoLdnkhf ;',pv K ' t^yv' "'* '•.-►• - *- t e, , ' 

'Alie costreiied press Thgy Ia:jii C:L|rc„--£ end tire 
AdmiriEtiratiori i;iie Ale T-aie" i >, . > m „- :e ea\ ^- 

• Fj on" llu ' • ) *• li(^!.ii.i_ . . -\ , ,,1 ,^a\ i-i, ^i, i_'(- i 

SU<^]jllld Ottl I<,I l^Jl 1 'li>.r i , 1 , III ,1h , I ^ ^ . .i(i ( , \v ("■V' Ijl 

expluitni^ 1, -^(^ dM .ml j)>n<iirl , ^jc i, 'v Ci, -' ,ii •( li iii j k > 
of the < ■lilai.m iso,J( 'v\ ,i \';,-, .,, ■ i , i.i ■ ,_i ,,,i , i, 

^t 1^ t>^^^ . i I >. \ -I. ! - Cl > 1 (1, I h > 

tent^ ..- d£.!in!ii 1 .< , If! t n^i ■< t i ^i i^i ui <-< 

Tiie y4pi;ef! lic-^-c" cr .haiu ^ tm o^- .i..- -r- 

"he , ' 1" •! 'Ci ^ r' . i !>--"' f > >^ . 1 ' 1 < ' I ' 

that 1' tilt 1 ,e ,-. . s' .li 1, ,,,t . ' 

I'll- -pv ^^-^ ' ' ■ " '•- i' ' A PnttniO -cAi^, 

The hippe-ni -^m> p ^ f -by^. t 1 ' I'^-jr h-cic ycia iwi 
ill ihe 'CMpiiL^iKT prrc.r 'PA A-^' \'^iil ''T^'b.ii't" f 
Aligner 6hy, i?!'^. ti'mi --1 i, i. .s I'ei -^ "- ds. yyil 
pyf.life.plO:.^ U "r .,s_i ; i' -..if :e-, s' 

'A^e diii^e,^ <\e-. jri . , • . • f C. ^i * P-. "•[ -^t 

Tsr^e^ A ^ry; r* e 'crt _eiy. i ' ^ ^^^ ^' r" ^ Aiy , jd 
deri ef-^i'-frKd i T:"c, f-? ^-~' ..^"'..y r'^iti 

mieiied eicFSC- ' --C \)' ,/o^'t i,.? "i r- ; xCt- i3"&pp" 
peaied TL^'^ )'C~- ei' f. f j..t v pi \, > ^.f- L' / hid 
been Oil n 'ye 1% -f^el i^l-' ii^e- lAscee^ j d t^i ' -yAere 
iiaiiojjh tA^*; ;f'^t' _. ^ d^-r h yycc ^. I T yyjyici eii-Cie. 
Aii those eei)iryp(-b ^^"^dis itf-ye:^ in '-^jn^i t.-, ry wiifii 
thev -.eid ' ei ei y-^'er- ,r in-oerj' ' " e r.-> (C 'Ay- 
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The process of eoirversion, went on rapidly. In. June, 
1918,^ the IJiiited States Govemmeiit Com.mittee of 
Public Information sent tlie following iiotiticatioii to 
tlie press : — 

'•The loyal wing of tAie AiiK-rican SociaiiKt mnvi-nuH-it jusk naini-d t;<'Ycrs 
wcli-kjiowi! Bo<'uili>sl leaders to i-cpv,.K<-'iit. it on a tour of tbe .AHh-cI 
«',oiiTitrieH.' ' 

All Others were provided for in. some way, but the 
Seven Lamps of Midas were: — Louis Kopelin., Charles 
Russell, John Spargo, A. M. Simons, Alexander Howat, 
Frank Bohn. aij.d G. D. Herroii. 

Clarence Darrow, the opponent of iiiLiiiition manii- 
faeture, becam.e a breather of ii,re and slaughter. Allan 
Bensoip who tried to push Whsoii out of the Presidency, 
suddenly discovered in the President th,e most remark^ 
able virtueg. The .Airiericaii Comi!i.ittee oi ''Public Iiv- 
formation" kept 75,000 men doing daily stunts to keep 
the Ameriea,ii nation tuned to wariikie pitch. The saved 
Socialists an.d converted Labor leaders weQ.t on Mis- 
sions to all parts of the earth, and everywhere they 
preached the Glad Tidin.gs of how the Aiiieriean Trust 
Bosses were saeriiieing their worldly possessions for 
the cause of himi,aij freedom. 
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ascribed every fire, strike or accident to Oermaii influ- 
ence. It aimed to build up a mass iiiiiid of terror, 
liatred and savage hostilitj^ agamst all who dared to 
question Georgian, ta.cties, and the political purpose of 
boosting- G-eorge was Iiidden under tlie banner of 
national cl eieiice. 
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l)iit ttie "Hiiicieii Hand'' campaigners made no protest, 
Lloj^d George was iiiimiiiie from attack by the ''Hid- 
den Hand" campaigners. They assailed other men for 
pro-Oermaii utterances hefore tlie war — they were 
silent ahoiit George. Yet he was the man who Just 
before the war said ''the Geriiiaii army is vital not 
merely to the existence of the German Empire, but to 
the very life and independeiice of the iiati,oii 'itselid' 
Thus Lonrioii '-Jugtieey' whih^ assaiiing Asquith be- 
cause "his most iijtimade friend hefore tlie war was Sir 
Edgar Speyer, of G-ermaii origin, was silent on the fact 
that during the war Mr. Uoyd George kept in his 
Ministry Sir Affrec] Moritz Mond, a man of German 
origin. 

' '' " '-' '*' < ^h h.Mi.u, d- . -u .] edwr 

M'i.r M.r'r id.' . u I (!(>?> U ( .-, . -. ', ,. .,. -,r^ -.t iri'^ fei-| 
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— ''d wh--r~i-.t -j'.w G-/ t;.,^./ ,.i :r]i4i -> li -i .wirh 
^ * ^- '' '"^ ''i ' - '-1'^, v'i r irw '<v t: -p,. ,v,ct P],p 
*'' "^ K'-'-* ■ ' . .^ w^ X '1.. 'i.Pi- ■ I .^...-v ; jp.. 

-''J'l ^> 1*. P /.' V * rp-^...d f r-'weoL- A G.'^ Grrat. 
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Tlirougli all these filth campaigns a hidden pnrpose 
ran. Kill Ascpiith. kill all who oppose the G-overii- 
iTi.eii.t. Kill them politically, socially, morally — aiii'liow, 
somehow^ Even Prince Lichiiowski's *'My Mission to 
London" was used for anti-Asquith purposes. It con- 
tained a. reference to the ex-Prime Minister's private 
relations thai; was a eoritejiTiptihle interpolation -woveij. 
irdo the original text , 
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grew weaker. 

Tlien eaiiie the war, and Lloyd George became Min- 
ister of M'liiiitioiis. It IS not enough to do good work. 
]t IS necessary to harve soirieoiie shoot 3'Otrr virtues 
id'oiii the housetops. M'ore flies are caiiglit with treacle 
than with viiiegar, and Lloyd George hah. a loarve'dous 
charm wherewith he transformed viruhiiit opposition 
into songs ut sweetest praise. 

Old Mrs. ih.ii- h< -^ . . „ t-d .g 
and a ga,mestr** •^'•■' d ■ e .■ 
iates. But oijf^ it.c.: 1 ;.-^]j •■ • hi 
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patriotic v/ojii-o; :. ^.-.^ . . 
fair, with flaj--; r . , G.i o • - «■ 
It waited, ixo: ta- w - j . .i. t" 
G'eorge. Ai^ rj ^- .O' .'.r l ■ i. . ^ 

the public fori'. Li • p. i ! 
to his own ^.r-. d.'^'-s h ,'- ; 
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against his r'OiC'.,i, ^ ^ r -- tf fd " , 
attacks he ".-n f ir, >• > , -. 
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radical papers remained outside the eliariiied circle 
1 resently all the great shipping, landed and financial 
interests ranged themselves behind George. George 
was their hero. They forgot everything.— even pro- 
fits—for their country. They Joined in the loud hos- 
anahs, George was the man wljo ought to be Prime 
Mimst-er. 

There was a smart young Canadian named Aitken. 
He made a fortune in cement deals and land booms 
When he was 32 years of age (1910) he went to Eng- 
land, went into Parliament, bought a newspaper, made 
close friendship with Carson the IJlsterman, with Bonar 
Law, "brother Canadian, and later .on made up a quar- 
tette by the inclusion of Lloyd George. During the 
autumn of 1916 these four motored and sunpered and 
slept and breakfasted together, and talked of their 
beloved country. It was unfortunate that- just about 
ihe same time masked slander dogged the steps of the 
Prime Minister- Asquith, and strange figures in door- 
ways whispered unprintable stories. The,'Northeliffe 
papers charged him with incapacity, and, orators who 
had filled the earth with his praises suddenly discov- 
ered his German connections. 

On December 4tli, 1916, an article appeared in the 
Northeliffe ''"'Times/' based on facts know^n to a few 
in the inner circle of Empire., Somebody had violated 
the secrets of the sanctuary. Asquith resigned, Lloyd 
George beeam^e Prime Minister, Northeliffe became a 
^'Viscount/' Aitken became Lord Beaverbrooke, Mim 
ister of Information and Chancellor of the Duehy of 
Lancaster—- more business. 

Lloyd George did to others what the "Old Gang" 
had done for him. He opened the door to ''Labor 
Leaders," took them in, fed them, and put something 
in their pockets. Out of 73 paid positions in the Min- 
istry, Labor M.P. 's got eight. Two were in i5000, two 
on £2000, three on ilSOO and one on ffOOO, and for this 
they were expected to inject the dope that they could 
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m some way influence the policy of the other sixty-five. 

The leader of the Labour Party, Henderson, was a 
member of the British Cabinet. He was against the 
Stockholm Conference. Lloyd George was for it So 
Henderson went to Russia and came back converted to 
' the proper view. Lloyd George was in France and 
^ failed to leave a message that he had changed his mind. 
■ So Henderson, thinking he heard Ms master's voice, 
went to a Labor Conference and expressed the wrong 
opinion. For that he had to resign £5000 per year. 
Lord Milner, Lord Northcliffe, and other members of 
the Government expressed opinions for which the Gov- 
ernment did not stand, bnt they were not called upon 
to resign. Henderson was victimized. George could 
safely do to him what he dare not do to Northcliffe or 
Milner. Working men have walked out of their jobs 
as a protest against victimization^but not Henderson's 
colleagues. On the contrary they rushed his job. 
Barnes got it, and nothing could drag him from it. Yet 
those men asked the country to believe that they in 
some way, or any way, influenced the policy of the Gov- 
eriiment of England. / 

While this was going on, and while West Indian 
negroes were fighting on the Wes+ Front to ^ preserve 
the Empire, the Jiritish Government in the West Indies 
was suppressing with gunpowder the effort of the 
'negroes to form a union as a safeguard against the rap- 
acity of their masters. The British Government (June, 
1918) justified the shooting of West Indian workers on 
the ground that their efforts to form trade unions were 
the result of German propaganda. Yet the same Gov- 
ernmient could, at the same time, enter into direct rela^ 
tions with the Germanized Government of Finland be- 
cause it was anti-socialistic and pro-capitalist. The 
''Intransigeant" of Paris had said: ''A state of w^r 
does not permit of different shades of opinions." But 
the only opinions the majority of working-class leaders 
possessed in any country — German or British — were the 
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opinions of their masters, and to "the Master's Toiee'^ 
they conformed their conduct. 

Mrs. Pankhurst was sent on a trip to Eussia at 
a time when others were prohibited from travelling 
She was sent to the United States while the delegate of 
the British Trades Union Congress '(Miss Bondfield) 
was refused a passport. The Uabor Ministers could not 
prevent even that case of flagrant partiality. They 
permitted it and stood for it. They stood for every in- 
iquity, partiality and 'close-iip that the Government 
cared to perpetrate. Their conduct from beginning to 
end constituted the strongest arguments against coal- 
ition. They were in .such a heljjless, hopeless minority 
that every act of the Coalition compromised them. But 
that did not trouble their consciences. They found a 
hundred subtle reasons in favor of the Coalition and 
deserted it only when threatened with political ex- 
tinction. Then they found excuses for desertion in the 
acts for which they stood sponsor. They, accepted the 
capitalist exposition of the Eussian situation, and held 
up their hands in orthodox horror at the wickedness of 
the Russian masses. One of the foremost English Labor 
leaders during the elections of 1918 exclaimed proudly: 
*'! was the first in England to denounce them. How 
dare they call me Bolshevik f ' ' Such were the lamps in 
the darkness, the shining lights on the fiath to New Jer- 
usalem. 

All that has been described — bribery^ brutality, 
thuggery , corruption, deception, suppression, the lies 
and the infamies ,the cries of Bolshevik orp ro~eneniy. 
the spies in the workshops, the purchase of support for 
cash, or place or ''honors"; the interchange of spruik- 
ers and scribes to preach in their own land the fervor 
for war on others ; the whipping and spurring of war- 
weary masses to the last ditch of exhaustion — ail this 
to 'maintain ''morale-' hj the degradation of every 
moral code — this under both Imperialisms, Germanic 
and Allied, was designated "a vital necessity of war.;*' 
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The war, whicli showed the use of big 
guns, bombs, and poison gas, also 
showed men the use of lying on the 
grand scale. .... Instances could be 
numbered by the hundreds of incred- 
ible statements circulated during" the 
war, greedily^ swallowed by the public 
without questioning. — Melbourne 
''Age;' August 12th, 1919. 
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^ CHAPTER VI. 
THE ENOIRCLEMSMT OF 1919. 



lEOKSIDE AMD MAMMEEHEIM 
NO sooner did the German Overiords find that their 
populations were rising, their ships of war flying the 
Eed Mag, and their warriors declining to fight, than 
they opened negotiations for an armistice. Allied Cap- 
italism stipulated many things for Germany to do, but 
there was one thing it stipulated that Germany should 
not do. It was not to withdraw any more troops from 
the occupation of Finland, the Baltic Provinces, or Uk- 
rania until the Allied Powers were prepared to take up 
in those areas the war against the Soviets. 

As early as October 14:th, the London ' ' Times ' ' said : 

_"A1I competent observers v/ho have ]a,tely beeii in Ilussia appea.r un- 
animous that on the withdrawal of the (Terman military support, whicli, 
apart from the armistice negotiations, has already begun, no bourgeois 
Government can maintain itself in Ukraine for a week. The re^uiiion of 
the greater part of European Riissia under a central Bolshevist ti-overri- 
meilt is thus, at a-ny rate, by no means a remote prospect." 

. Weeks before the Armistice, and while the tv/o Im-^ 
perialisms were at war with each other, their respective 
Governments negotiated on the Russian situation, and 
on the 6th November — five dayis before the Armistice 
— the German Junker journal the "Kreuz Zeitung," 
announced that the Kaiser 's Government had consented 
to keep German troops in Busisa until relieved or as- 
sisted by the troops of the Allied Powers. 
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From Finland the Germans ,had begun the with- 
cirawal of their troops in September, and it became 
evident that without foreign bayonets the local reac- 
tionaries 'could not exist. In early- October, while the 
war was still on, and weeks before tne declaration of 
any Armistice, the Finnish butcher, General Manner^ 
heim left Finland, went to England, was the guest of 
tlie Government, and interviewed by the English press 
he spoke of the splendid work done by the Germans ^= 

This was the man whom the British Government de-^ 
lighted to honor, and who went back to Finland with 
- promises of recognition and suppo'ft, while he in his 
turn promised to render to British Capitalism the same 
whole-hearted support which he had previously ren- 
dered to the German. It was of this monster and his 
clique that Hyndman had said only a few months prev- 
iously^-* that* '^rather than see the wealth which they 
had amassed taken from them hj the rising Social 
Democrats, they deliberately set their country under 
the heel of Germany. ' ' Yet, when in -October and Nov- 
ember Hyndman saw the head serang of that horrid 
gang a welcome guest in England, he made no protest. 
Like a dutiful Government Socialist he remained silent 
This Mannerheim, whom Haveloek Wilson's union 
carried backward and forward without protest, the 
working-class crowds in Stockholm howled at 'as a 
''murderer," and in Norway the Government so feared 
a popular rising that it asked him to keep out of the 
country. In March, 1919, on a jerrymandered fran^ 
chise, with 100,000 Socialist voters dead, or in gaol, or 
off the rolls,*^ wdth no free speech, and a rigid siippres- 
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See "Manchester Guardian" for November 19tli 1918 
'New Europe," July 25th, 1918. 



To^make sure of crushing Socialism, Mannerheim called in the Ger- 
mans who seconded his enterprise of extermination, and his relations 
with Berlin were so close that he was preparing fo.. the advancement of 
a German Prmce to the_throne of Helsingfors. Now the same Manner- 
heim has been received m London and Paris by official personages."— 
"Le Populaire," December 16th, 1918. ■- 
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sion of Socialist newspapers, the Socialists scored 80 ■'- '^ ' 
out of 200 seats.* If they had got a majority they '--.. 
would, as at Vladivostock, in August, 1918, have been 
shot or gaoled: For such as General Mannheim, for ' -: 
such liberty and such democracy, the British Govern-^ 
ment stood sponsor and supporter. This man, the asso- 
ciate of Von der Goltz, was now to link up with Gen- 
eral Ironside, the Allied commander at Archangel, for ' 
the 1919 onslaught upon Soviet Eussia. 
^^ In the Archangel section the Allied troops became 
"unreliable." In plain words, they mutinied against .,^.. 

the work of smashing the strikes of Russian working- 
men.** To remedy this state of affairs the entire 
naval and military services around Archangel were 
turned into purely volunteer services at very high rates 
of pay. Those English, French and Americans to whom 
even more money furnished no attraction, were re- 
turned to their various nationals, and "volunteers" ' \ 
brought back. England raised the pay in this area to ' ■ \] 

8s. per day, and nav^l services to a like amount. The . ' ' 

advertisements appeared in the English press during 
March, under the' heading, "Men for North Russia." 
The agreement w^as to be for nine mouths, free kits and ■ 
uniforms, and in addition to ordinary pay ' ' there would 
be a river transport, allowance of £2 2s. per week, : 

which will start on April 15th." So by killing Rus- 
sian workmen, a man could earn as much as £21 2s. 
per month. 

THE GERMAN BALTS. "■ 

The provinces of Esthonia, Livonia, Courland, aii.(i " 

the part of Lithuania w^edged between Courland and ; 

the Prussian border, embrace 50,000 square miles, and '. 

5,000,000 people. ; 

For centuries these provinces have been the prey of ' 

*London "Times," February lltli, 1919.- — At the 1916 election the , .= 

Socialist won 103 out of 200. ./ 

**See "Philadelphia Ledger" of April 11th ^also debates in the'Amer- i 
lean Senate. 
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riYal robbers^Prussian, Russian, Polish an,(i Swedish 
—but, since the days of Peter the Great, the military 
master has been Russian. 

The chief seaports and cities of the Baltic Provinces 
were founded by German traders in the thirteenth 
century. Prom that date they have been the master 
class, controllers of land, finance and industry, the ex^ 
elusive holders of local political power, and the impos- 
ers of economic slavery upon the local races. ' 

For two centuries the German Baits were the staunch^ 
est supports of Tsarist Governments. In return they 
were permitted to be sole rulers in the Baltic Pro- 
vinces, and Tsarist soldiery were always at their dis^ 
posal for the subjection of rebellious workers. 

The Baltic masses therefore staggered under a double 
yoke, that of the German Baits, and that of the Eus^ 
sian bureaucraey-^the former were the economic task~ 
masters, the latter the military oppressors. The Ger- 
man Baits and Eussian autocracy were akin, but since 
the Baits came closer to the daily life of the people, the 
Baltic masses had a more implacable hatred against 
the German Baits than even against the Eussian auto-- 
craey, I 

Thus the Baltic masses have alwa:ys been the fore- | 

most and most reliable in every Russian revolutionary 
movement. The Revolution in 1905 showed how in^ 
tense was tlie hatred of the Baltic peasants to their 
brutal Teutonic landlords, and only the influx of many 
Cossack regiments saved the Baltic Barons from utter 
extermination. The hostility of the two classes was 
not less intense in Riga and the other industrial centres 
Again, in March, 1917, the regiments of. the Baltic 
Provinces were the first to participate in the revolution, 
and were always the most reliable military agents of 
Soviet authority. 

Ob April 12th, 1917, the First Provisional Govern^ 
ment of Russia granted "Home Rule" to the Baltic 
Provinces, and as such autonomy meant government by 
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pea,saiits and proletarians, the Baltic baronage of land^ 
loras, trade] ords and financiers saw their robber power 
disappearing. Thus they agitated for intervention, an^ 
nexation, salvation of their perquisites and possessions 
trom the wratli of the Baltic people, and their cry for ' 

liberation'' was taken up in Germany. 

John Buchan, in his "Nelson's History of the War " 
has put in on record that :— ■ ' 

''The pro-German aristocracy w;is clamoring: for the octupation of 
h.ihoma by G^enna-n troops, since their jrreat landed estoi^s w^ 
d:iiig.-!r trom any popwlar GoYernment." 

On Janiiarj 2nd, 1918, Ilerr Vorst, the correspond- 
ent 111 Eussia of the "Berliner Tageblatt," put the ease 
thus :— = 

'yS!,.,.i!ld, the Baltic I'rovinccK remain united ivitli -K'lrssia or ol.t-ur. 
sd-,'«vm,ment the social and economic predominance 0} the Gerna 
' ,cl 'pl^i 1 , "^*'J.f'^'^'^ through the uprising, of the people ■h'licT S^- 
'"'^;^ ^=«'^« '«"l^ to Germany for protection against the local Brolet^uia^"- 

There was here no talk of a Russian Bolshevik iii^ 
va,sioii, but a blunt admission that the Baltic capitalists 
and land monopolists feared their- own people and 
wanted foreign bayonets' to save them. 

The Brest Treaty (March, 1918) left the Baltic Pro-^ ' 
vniees of j^.sthoni& and Livonia within the Eiissiaii 
btate, and Soviet Russia left to those two provinces 
I'omplete powers of self-government. At once a depu^ 
tation of Baltic capitalists visited Berlin and appealed 
for the, occupation of their country by a foreign"State. 
The G-erman Governmeni complied, and thereafter 
Herman steel and Germim guns kept the people in sub^ 
jeetion. 

On April 23rd the Berlin *' Vorv/artsf ' wrote --^ 

•■Germany suportK witli armed, force the Esthonian and Liconian r 
;.'-t,oi)aries on the plea of protecting German citizens," ' 

The '^Arbeiter Zeitungf ' of Vienna, wrote :-~-^ 

r. \y the Ba,!Ge Provinces were not occupied hv German ti-ooT)q the 

sui ' of'";"r"oi, "If'-' 11"" """■^- *v F"^'-"^ '^"-"- ■.« "taf rsL^^ 

ihp f,. 7 f /^P *''f ''''™^ "' Poland, where the landowner seeks 

the protection of the German bayonet afrainst the Polish pea^aiS"" 

SS the pLr'- "" '"^''''"' """^'^ P™*-^^* '^' properties of toe riSi 

And when Imperial G^ermany eould no longer do the 
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dirty work, Imperial Britain took up the task, and 
acted either alone or in collaboration with Germany. 
^ After the Armistice, the Baltic Sea having been clear- 
ed of mine-fields, the British fleet sailed in and tight- 
ened up the Bussiaii blockade. The neutrals were pro- 
hibited from trading with Eiissia. Even the fish that 
passed from Scandinavia to feed the poor of Eussian 
cities was seized and destroyed, and gleeful starvation 
augmented. Provisions and vegetable seeds from Den- 
mark were trea,ted in a like manner. The passage of 
agricultural implements and machinery from ^Sweden 
to Russia was forbidden. Flax that was being sent 
from Russia in Eussian ships to Sweden was seized at 
sea and taken to British ports. Litvinoff said: "We 
are being strangled and deprived of the possibility of 
bettering ^ the internal conditions, and 7/et it is we who 
are said to be responsible.'-' The "Times" was jubih 
I ant in its contemplation of the powers of "economie 

I suasion," otherwise starvation, and applauded it as 

"cheaper and m_ore effective than guns." 
\ On December 6th, the "Manchester Guardian" said: 

_"'Tlie Soviet Oovernment meets with general support from some eighty 
mi Dions ol people whom it controls It has established order It is 
grappling successfully with 'the food problem. It is promoting the pop- 
ular tins. Tt ir> prepaiing a great scheme of popular education. It is 
p(,Tformii),a: most of the uoririal functions of a Government, and per- 
formint? them w'th increasing: success. These are the facts, but they do 
not suit tlie policy of our freedom-loving Government." 

_That same day (December 6th) the British landed at 
Riga, and next day at Eeval. 

On Sunday, December 29th, the local Lithuanian 
regiments held a meeting in Riga, and declared for 
Lenin and the Soviet Government of Eussia. 

On December 30th, the joint action of German and 
British troops was, agreed to by their respective G-ov- 
ernments. ■ 

On January 1st, 1919, the Lithuanian troops were 
designated "mutineers," and German and British 
troops marched out against them, overcame them, and 
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compelled the surYivors to carry arms against their 
own race and country. 

On January 2nd the working population rose en 
masse, the German soldiery refused to figlit, and the 
British were compelled to evacuate Riga and s'urround- i i 

ing country. 

Ill this situation it was determined to secure higii- 
priced ''volunteers" for the unreliable conscript arm- 
ies. The ''National Committee" of 'German Baltic 
Barons, the committee that twelve months previously 
had petitioned Germany to annex the Baltic areas, 
were heavi]y financed by the Allied Powers to organize 
a German vohmteer force, and recruiting offices were 
at once established in Berlin and other cities. The 
"Manchester Guardian" (January 8th) said:— 

■ ' 'The irony of the situation is that the German Baltic barons are the 
mo;sT, reactioTuny gantj to he fcmnd anywhere^ in the world." 

On January 8th, 1919, the British press announced 
that "the Entente Governments ordered the German 
occupation authorities to keep German troops in Bus- ■ f| 

si an territory until further notice," and next day 
Colonel J. C' Wedgwood, M.F., publicly stated that.— ■ 

•'Ik the Bahic Provinces, side by side with Cxermans we. are protecting 
the landlords from the peasants." 

' Only a few months before these events, in July, 1918, 
the British Foreign Office, in one of those documents 
which it made available to members of the House of 
Commnns, under the label "confidential," said:-- 

"T'l.; 1>:n-(>HS and rich merchants, supported by armed detachments, 
exercise a mililrny terrorism upon the popnhition, and co.'itiniie to agitate 
for a 'Baltic State.' to I'e part of the German Empire" 

Yet it was those pro-Germa,n barons and merchants 
and that "terrorism" by the rich and thai subjection 
of the poor of the Baltic Provinces that the British 
fleet and British regiments were sent out to support. 

In the middle of January came the Spartacist risings 
in Germany, as a protest, amongst other things, against 
the German-British intervention in the Baltic Pro- 
vinces. It was a failure. The leaders, Eosa Luxem.-- 
bourg and Karl Liebknecht, were captured, and after 
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capture they were murdered. The murderers were 
never punished. The miirderers of revolutionary lead- 
ers never are. It was so with the murderer of Sheehy 
Skeffington. The murderer of the French Socialist 
leader, Jaures, was five years before he was brought to 
trial, and then went unpunished. The boy who fired a 
shot at President Clemeneeau without hurting him was 
in a few days tried and sentenced to death. Such is 
Justiee under Capitalism . 

During January and February, 1919, British ships of 
war were convoying German troops from one part of 
. ^ ■ the Baltic to an_other. On February 22nd the British 
press reported that 8000 German troops had landed at 
': Libaii, that they were all "volunteers/' that they were 

I well armed, that their equipment included armoured 

cars, and that their coinmander was General Von der 

Goltz. 

;i Von der Goltz had come across from Finland. He 

i''i took charge of the Baltic land operations, while the 

'' ' , British fleet protected his rear. These symbolized the 

' united financial Imperialisms preparing the Baltic for 

'!'• the coming summer campaign against the local popula- 

'1 tions and Soviet Russia. 



THE MOMSTEE EOLCHAK. 

The western Siberian portion of the capitalist ring 
around Soviet Russia was as hypocritiealj as reaction- 
ary, and as odiously cruel as anything elsewhere. The 
history of the monster Kolchak equals in horror the 
deeds 'of Gustave Mannerheim in Finland, or those of 
the German Baits in the Baltic Provinces. 

After the Soviet triumph in November, 1917, the 
Moderate Socialists and Kadieals who stood behind 
Kerenski fled beyond the Volga and there established 
a number of "Constituent Assemblies/ '^= and by these 

*1 Fo\iet Government was established at Omsk (A¥estorn Siberia^) m 
November. 1917, and held out against a ring of foes until 7tli June. 1918, 
On that date the Szedio-SloTaks and Russian reactionaries, ttiider tne. 
Tsarist general Ii'aawff, defeated imd fie/Btroyed it. 
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W-ithiT, this eriitorv ?i ' '" *^''"*''^' Siberia. 
^OBtroDed b/l ri il"^,,!!',? r« \^«t mineral resources i 

ownership ^t the tiS feStl':'!"'*'?"' *'^«''- *' 

Government of the late Tsar -^L ■*™™ *-« !■ 

■companies and trusts eontrolTed ^n '=''"'P»'-««OM, j 

copper, all the lead all the .n,„ Z^'" '=''"*• "^ t^fe 
gold turned out of Kusskn f Jf J,.f <*. «"«-third of the 
These mines of vX Siberian mines.* 

are of ahnos faLlo^fv'ahr^*:',"""' ^'^"^ ^^ ^o^l" 
stated to be caDab le if ' , , "^ '*"" '"^^ alone was 
^13,000,000 at prTwa: pHeis'"«'^ """* P"^*^ ' "f i ' i 

•'Rn^ne'^.^l^i^re^Sl.nlt^'i"^^*^^ '^ *^- B"*-'' ' 4 

of his corpiration aDoear t^' """^ "° ^^^ '*«''« books -. ^ 

in the world of Sish nolHi. 'tT' °^ ">«" PowerM : 

>n Siberm is the Euif ° "'• ,.™'' ^-^naging director i ■,■ 

Urquhart claimed per oirf'-'''TI^' ^^odissief, and ;*.' 

ex-Admiral of he late T.tr' ™ '^f S '''''*^ ^"'chak, ■ I 

whose cruelties to his s Zs' ^"'^ ^''' ^^<^«t' « "^^ ' ' ■ 

der the brutal ^iJZ 7^! ^^ "°*-™- -» "«- | :' " 

Si?e nr^a*p:„;— ,i^ ^^4 J^^^^ ^^-f -« was in 

ant-Bolshevik allifncrcomposed of ^of i '. ■ 7' ^''''' 
Pncl and reactionaries it tClti Socialists at one 

Russian Governin ;rt"!ieo' e'd oft""' ^''^* "^"- 
Jnti-Bolshevik. In Sentember n "^''^''''y ^'anety of 
London, where he°-epo If tt V"'!"'^''-'-' returned to 

dictatorship and a '^n ,1 , b ""^ '''""''^ ^"°» be a 

archy.*** ' ' """'^ "''^"«e of a limited mor,- 

Si wL'tr'Xr/ tf o''\"^ J,t^™-*« » Eastern 
imder Colonel John Va^dexVe ^^'."''''^'''^^^ »■«'■'= 

^ji.«. Social DeStirssr:?' 4^j,s- 

*I"wlf"" ."'^'™^-^-'' December 16th IQIr o ? 

x)«>l}' Mail/' September 12tfi, igig ' 
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general seereiar.y of the EngliRli Navvies^ Union, and or^ 
gaiiizer oi* i^Jiiiiesc laboi- for Europe, mid Labor M. 1. 
ill the House of l^oimnoiis. 

Wkeii the Eiig-lish re^itneiils weiit to luoye torward, 
the HiberiaiL railway workers went on ntrike. There 
was a hold-ni) at Zema. CVilouel John Ward at once 
ordered the seizare of tlie leaders, and gaye the strik- 
ers the opportunity to Tvork the trains or die. His 
Kti'ikedjreakiug canipaigii was a huge success, and i)y 
thcKO iiielhods^the Hampshire and Middlesex regiments 

arrived at Omsk. ^ 

The anti-Bolshevik ^^ AlhRiissian Government ^a ■ 
^u)alition of Moderates and Eeactionaries-— was eonsti- 
tnted Oil Novenri.er 4th, -with Ivolehak as Minister ot 

War- ^ 1 ^r 1 A 

On the night of 18th of Nov-eud.er, the Moderate 
mend)ers oi fhe Coalition w^ere arrested, and Kolchak 
vdtli military support, declared himself Dictator, and 
look his "Financial Adviser," Feodissief, the managing 
director of the British mining syndicates. 

A tremendous outcry had been raised m the^capitai- 
ist press of all countries against the ''abolition; of the 
so-called ■'■Constituent Assembly"* by the Soviets, but 
it was silent over the suppression of the Fimiish Diet 
by the reactionaries in Novernber^ :1917.=*-* It was si- 
h^it when in Aiioii^t, 1918, the Allies siippressed the 

...,,;,d in J^f^^=\.=' ,^' ;);.?' J t d-te d tlHTrfore to e.tal.lish itself as 
••^' " ''"'"■ -^'i':^f"'" 'V. ,1 <1 ,e stl Nov..m1.er lU volution had don.'. 
S^'';"r::^.^'''al in"C%^^uf i.r u! l^Oe ".ud then fled without a blow, 
I' i'^ f A: fl'.j e hi it -owei and lio confidence of tue support of the 

/""•.rlula tlu^u tianu- ;. l^Otl, 191^) to run away, they ran. and ih.t 

;vas ih<;ir ^^'■"'■^J.^^^^^'A';;^.'/ George and Ol^iAuK-eau want to impose on the 
.-•'The men -^^'hom Llo, j.o gf j„^t,-hers^Mt.nnerhr.iin. who had 

""^rthJr^o'oo";.S srst^iaU:;. "ecnt^d Sl.orop.dsM. who <.™ed 
moie than -'';;/;;!, Oerm.nn troops: Krasnov and Denikm. who hang 
ricrai.uinpeasa ts Alt! O.imai l-,^^^.^^^^^ q,,,i, ^..p tfie lepresenta- 

^^/TlXrl^ ^^-tiour C'PopuIaire/- Ma, 25th, 1919.) 
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Vladivostok City Coiiiieil because the citizen.s voted for 
J30lshevik candidates. It was silent when Kolsliak 
with Allied aid, destro.ved the aiiti-Bokheviks ''Con' 
stitueiit Assemblies" of Western Siberia, and made 
himself Dictator-^^diose crimes were not listed for de^ 
Hiiiieiatioii.* 

Under Kolshak all freedom and liberty was sup^ 
prv'ssed, inclndiiig freedom of, the press, 'freedom of 
■ association, and the right to strike/ Members of the 
Constituent Assembly who fled were, ordered by pro^ 
clamation to report themselves under pain of death if 
they were captured. If they surrendered they were 
promised im,munity. Bight gave themselves up. and 
were immediately shot. 

On November 22nd, the '^Times'' correspondent at 
()msk^ wrote saying it was imperative that the Allies 
dissociate themselves from the reactionaries, and he 
asserted that Allied deeds in Siberia were '''driving all 
moderate men over to the Bolsheviks/ 

On the 29th November, the ''Manchester Guardian" 
asserted that : — 

^ 'We have a Britisli army idllino; Russian peasants and Rnsaian work- 
men in the Aretic, and British troops eiisa,-t:<l in the same oeciipatinn in 
SiDena. Our blood and <,iir nnru(-y are' beirip uoured out hi Raissia to 
help m the restoration of the evil system vvhieh the Eevoliition ovei- 
threw. 

On ^the evening of the 29th, Alexandi'e Eerenski, 
speaking" to a pressman in London, said: — 

"You are ereiiting a new psyeholoa;y in Russia. Eit-hty ver eent o^ 
Russia IS pro-Eutente. They are being turned into your tmeiiiies." 

Before the end of January there were three popular 
uprisings crushed with unprecedented brutality. ' The 
workers went on strike in spite of the prohibition. 
One day 47 working-class leaders we-re taken out and 
_shot. Another day, 60 workmen were shot because 
"they refused to resume work„ At Kolomsina, a raih 
way town near Omsk/ 70 railway mien were arrested 
and then shot. No man 'dared protest for fear of be- 

*"Kolcha,k and Yudenich are simply Russian traitors behnigina: to & 
G'erm^anonnissiaii club, whose president is Von der G-oltz " V ""'Action 
Prancaise," Mav 15th, 1919). ' ' *' 
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ing dragged before a field court -and either killed or 
thrashed. Hundreds of workmen were flogged, and 
some of them died under the lash. Not eyeii under the 
Tsar did Western Siberia have less liberty, and this 
reign of horror v/as, said the '''Manchester Guardian" 
and other protesting British journals, upheld "with 
British gold and British troops."'^ This Kolehak was 
in daily touch with Lontion, and to him the British 
Government accredited the services of M. Nabakoff, 
the ex-Aiiibassador of the late Tsar, whom the British 
Government had placed in its ov/n pay roll.** By 
Tsarist diplomacy, by political treachery, by financial 
persuasion, by terroristic devices, there was construct- 
ed the Siberian portion of the Eing of Fire around So- 
viet Russia. 



THE GEEMAM^BEITISH. 
No sooner did Turkey, in October, collapse, surrenderj 
and open the Dardanelles, than the press of Allied cap- 
italism boldly unveiled itself. The ''Echo de Paris" 
said : ' ' Now is the time to take up the unfinished task. 
A new base of action now appears-— the Ukraine." The 
London ''Daily Chronicle" said: "Wc shall now be 
glad to bring support to the gallant army of Alexieff." 
This was the Alexieff who was equally at home in the 
German headquarters at Keiff and at the AUied head- 
quarters at ()ra.sk. The "Journal des Debats" said: 
"Now shall we be free to attack Bolshevism with vigor 
and with violence. Now shall we make examples." 
Steel Maitland, the British Minister for Foreigii Trade, 
said (November 18th): "I am mrw dealing with new 
enterprises in Eiissia." That was his conception of 
' ' self -determination. ' ' An Anglo-Iinssian trade J onrn- 
al said: "We are now witnessing the opening stages 
in the struggle for the natural resources of Enssia. 
It is the greatest prize since the discovery of America. 

*"Maiicliester Guardian," JaBuary lltli, 1919. 
**Londoii "Times," December 30tli, 1918. 
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It is the Treasure House of the Worlr! " ti, <<!,■ 
eial IVeTvs" said (November 9fttl\'<^ ™'' ^^^an- 
mg towards an international *^ '" -^7™*' "^ "^^^P- 
Snch an event would frt^^f; ™=''rainty over Russia. 

cream of tbellrlm'-lTr' ^"'''''" ^"""^' ™to the 
i"g Post" meSio :, th t" 'h^'lMf"' '"*''': '""^ "«°™- 
this planet" wa° inside rt,„ 1 ■' ™fte"al wealth of 

wealth the i4;^ov rished woJf'''"' '^"'•'^"■^- "S""'' 

word about thl .iStsof Th t ''™"'' '"■""■«■" ^'» 

they would not ta& f^-n™ T , "'""' P"°P^^'- ^^lat 

the Grand Dukes hevwrnuff "?"''' *''^ ^''^ '''"d 

the Soviets, 'ru^^. ! H ite";^'"/ r"1''^^ ™^'^^ 

ism sailed throun-h the n-., i ■. '^'"'''' capital 

Prom May ms t tf: f . tT """ '''« «'='«k Sea, 

figure in S, ud be rn P,, f ' n "^ November, the ruling 

ptman sl::::;;^i?;i|t M^'--) - th. TsarisI 

Si:esi^i|?^S^»-rt^^^«L-- 
>~^intjSS^-SS^V|-^^^^^ 

Go?e™:enf,n:S5';;«?'"-»P|;.^-k-«™n 

and declareVC Kel :; r::;i:'5T-'"'.'^ "' «'^ '«*« -''«". 

.o-ea,led "vo!untee;io;ee "If 'S^Hr^b-'r*'" 
t™ment the Allied Powers ■ ' ■^e^gn" 7. '" 1 ? t^'" 
the passage of the Dardanelles funlb,^ ',- -,-'7 ='**"'' 

«i.andsi|;;,.,i':Se,:::^t:^s-7-'^«^«-- 
e^^r^Shtit:d^s: /s;:r!i:^:,-^ ^ 

name of the Allien T- '«;. f " ^^^^-^a.rcitioii m tlie 

.ewspapers^fl^She™ SSr^^aidl!? "^ ^" ^'^^ 
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"The Powers of the E-nteiite intend to support the present GoTernment 
•of Keiff as con,stitnted by the Hetman and his Ministry^ ^ Every attempt 
against the Government, will be vigorously suppressed. "'= 

Here was a bold declaration of alliance between Ger- 
man and Allied Im.perialisms. to uphold the agents of 
odious Tsardoiii. It only added fuel to the fire. The 
German troops raised the B.ed Flag and refused to fi.ght, 
and as the Allied troops could not get out of Odessa, 
(teneral Denekiri was driven out of Keiff. On the 15th . 
of December the (tovernment of Skoropadski came to 

an enxl 

The new tdovernment was one of TJkranian Separat- 
ists, standing for an independent State on a Capitalist 
basis. At once the Allies tendered their support. Any 
sort of Government provided it stood for the capitalist 
foundation ! 

The Allies pushed forward their forces, largely com- 
posed of African negroes, and Dr. Harold Williams said 
in the ^' Daily Chronicle" A^t is pitiful thad we should 
be reduced to employing colored troops for purposes 
for which we dare not employ wdiite troops for fear of 
a public opinion which is kept in the dark." '^ 

And since conscript G-ermians could no more be re- 
lied upon to fight in IJkrania than the conscript Allied 
soldiery in Archangel, '■tdiere went on in Grermany, as in 
Bnt?land. the sam.e effort to raise volunteer mercen-- 
aries at high wages. Thus there was secured for ser- 
vice in IJkrania a German volunteer force to fight side 
bv side with the Allies. 

" And side by side with this went on a transformation 
amongst the" Russian reactionaries. Yesterday ^;prO" 
foundly pro-German, they now became fervently pro- 
Ally, and the Denekin who yesterday fought with Von 
lieiler now fought with the French General Anselme 
and the BnglisirGeneral Poole. Alexieff, having pass- 
ed away. Denikm, his successor, became chief of the 
Kuban Cossacks, and Elrasnoff, who yesterday had said, 



'Manchester Guardian,'^ February 9th, 1919 
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..Z'V^'' ''''''^''''' ""^ ^^^^^^^rn Eussia, those workers 
dyi^rf^^^^^^^^ ^'"^' ^^^>y««tted. sabotaged and 

djaianiited tie l7erm.aii army of oeeupatioii, would not 
L-a^-e a country o(3cupied by a foreign armv Bimply be™ 
eause it was called ^Allied/' B,or would they hi^.e^, 
G-c^ernment coi^eut to be a vassal to the toTmgneT 

On February 5tli, 1919, the population rose, smashed 
the Governmeiit, and proclaimed the ^ ^^ Ukrainan Soviet 
Eepiiblic federated to Great Eiissia ' ' 

On February 27th, Deputy Caehin a,sserted in Paris 
thaf the German ^"'vohmteer troops in TJlirania were 
niamtamed out of the public funds of FrMiee '' That 
charge went unanswered. General Anselme reported 
to the Prenofi Governm,ent that the French troops un^ 
aer hnn at Odessa were no longer reliable, and Ghap^ 
pedelauie said in the French Chamber: ''Those who 
are not volunteers do not want to remain in Russia We 
have inacie^ enough sacrifi.ces. We may paraphrase a 
famous saying, 'Gentlemen of England, after you!' *" 

THE muBBmm ligiom 

Tiie Allies took a new step. There was in France a 
iais.s],an LegKjn, sent round in the d.ays when the West^^ 
em front was hard pressed for men. This armv was 
on the Rhme as paid of the army of oceupafion ' Thev 
iW3re asked to enlist to fight under Denikin in Bnssia 
Ihey were given 15 minutes to decide. They i^eiused 
They were threatened with loss of fonrraffeKi loss of 
special compensation, with threats of transportation 
to Algeria. They again refused. They were brought 
back to France, sent to Marseilles, and shipped for 
service against the Soviet Government Af Russia They 
mutinied and compelled the ships to put back to Mar^ 
seiiles. In Marsedles they were surrounded by French 
and Af rican troops and given the alternative of re^ 

*"L'Htimamte/' February 27tk 1919, sad March 21st, 1919. 
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embarkation or dea.th. They went to Eussia. 

The Allied Poivers in Pa..ris went further. The Eus- 
siaii prisoners in G-ermaiiy were suffering badly from 
chronic under-feeding and tuberculosis. The best of 
them were picked out, placed under an escort of En- 
tente troops, and transported for delivery to General 
Denikin to fight against Soviet Eussia.^ 



THE FOEGEEY FAOTORIIS. 

There was yet another instrument more • subtle, m^ore 
deadly, more difficult to combat, than even that of 
hostile armies. The readers of the "Memoirs of Ad- 
miral Clinton" will remember his description of the 
injection of counterfeit pajjer dollars into America. 
Alison, in his ' ' History of Europe, ' ' describes how dur- 
ing tlie French Eevolution factories were kept going 
in England turning out counterfeit assignats wliere- 
v/ith to flood France and destroy the value of its cur- 
rency. When in 1796 the French Directory substituted 
'hnandats," the volum,es of counterfeit assignats were 
found to total £600,000,000. When in 1918 the Allies 
occupied Archangel, they declared that place to be the 
seat of the real' G-overnment of Eussia, and issued a 
'^double-eagled'' paper currency. ..... But that 

currency had no value outside the occupied areas, and 
Eussians found with it in their possession were de- 
clared by the Soviet Government to be guilty of ''trad- 
ing with the enemy." To get over that difficulty fche 
British Government deliberately re-enacted the policy 
of forgery pursued against the French Eevolution and 
the struggiers for American Independence. In Eng- 
land, in the vicinity of London, a factory was kept go- 
ing counterfeiting the Eiissian rouble currency, and 
with such counterfeit currency Eussia was methodi-, 
eally flooded. Wilfred Humphries, who was with the 
American Y.M.C.Af and Eed Cross in Eussia and 

■ *"L'Hiiinanife,'' February 15th, 1919. 
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Siberia, told Iiis Am.ericaii fmdiences that the Japanese -^^ • ' 

hlllf Japanese troops into Eastern Siberia, and ^ '' 

m^I^ljf T ""T ""'^^ ^^P^"^^^-^ ^''^^' rolibles ' ' ' 

rr t^i'"^ "' '^'-''^''' ^^^« counteract this deadly ': ' 

onslaught Russia was driven to all sorts of new devices 

to escape the delnge, so that the evil was not mthont 

Its advantages to the people whose -economic lif. it '• : 

was meant to destroy. " ^ 

THE BROEIM RING ■ ■ 

By 1. ebrnary, 1919, the forces around Russia might 

Zfrf'li '^r -"^^^'^ '^*^^^^^« ^^^^ ^- th«- north eon^ 

Mp. t w ^i n '''''^'^-S^^^^ ^«^der General Ironside. i 

Next were the Germaxis in the Baltic Provinces, imde^ J 

Von der Cloltz, backed by the British fleet. Then came -' "^ 

sisted of African negroes and French, under G^eneral 

Anselme and the extreme right, under the English ■ ' 

general Poole, Iniked with the Russian reactionlries ■ '- 

and ex-lxerman associate,^, Generals Krasnoff* and ' ^ 

Denikm^ Ihe rear of the Russians was assailed by th« 

Isarist, llolchak, assisted by the Middk^sex and Hamp^ 

shire regiments, and in the Par EasP American and 

omer Allied troops were under the supreme command 

ot^the Japan.ese general Otank 

This ling of enemies around Central B.ussia^^Enelish 
C^erman irench, Austrian, Polish, Japanese and Yankee 
--seemed complete and all powerful to destrov bud H 
was no sooner ready for united action than" it com^ 
menced to rot and break. Hungary went Bolshevik, 
ttie Poles refused to fight Russia, and Paderewski in 
order to stave off an internal revolution, was compelled 
to send Wienrouski to Moscow with nower to come to 
an agreement on the Eussiara^olish frontier question 
In^one^way or another the anti-Soviet centre colIapsed.^ 
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On all fronts, in all languages, tlie Soviet G-OYernnient 
sliot its literature into the ranks of the opposing forces. 
It said:— 

''The sole aim of the capitalist is profit. TJiey make profit out of 
food. They nia,ke profit out of the uniforms you wear. They make 
profit out of the guns you use. The war has Tjeen for tbern an Ahiddin's 
cave, from which, to draw wealth Ijeyoud the dreams of avarice. 

''As asainst the working eia.ss the capitalists of all countries are 
united. They understand the cj»rk wa,r. 

'' "If yon. help to crnsh our revolution, you will only be helping to 
fasite-n the shackles of wage slavery more firmly on yourselves." 

The Allied volunteers in the north made no head- 
Wfiy. They were glad of the high wages,, but they had 
no heart for the fight. The German volunteers in the 
Baltic provinces were in the same position. They 
marched out one da,.y and retired the next. In East- 
ern, Siberia the Am,erican soldiery went on strike and 
refused to fight against the Bolshevik workers. From 
Western Siberia Kolchak marched his forces into East- 
ern Russia as far as the Kam,a river, only to be smashed 
in battle after battle and driven back in disorder to his 
lair in Siberia. In the south the Russian Legion 
b/rought from Prance wumt over in, force, with arms 
and equipment, to the Soviet armiy ; the French army 
revolted; the sailors in the French Black Sea fleet re- 
fused to fire, and the French general v/as compelled to 
evacuate Odessa. Between the Black Sea and the Gas^ 
plan, Generals Poole, Krasnoff and Denikin scored 
som,e victories over local Soviet forces, but got no 
nearer Moscowv Altog-ether, the early summer cam- 
paign against Russia in 1919 ended in a failure as ig- 
nominious as that of 1918. The disguise which had 
been stripped from Imperial Germany after the forced 
peace of Brest v^as now stripped from Allied Im.periah 
ism,. Now was its brutal purpose also exposed. , Now 
was it self-evident that what it w^anted in Eussia was 
not liberty and democracy, but the restoration, of the 
forfeited concessions of the Money Power. It wanted 
the restoration of the Grand Dukes, of the Mining Mag^ 
nates, of the Forest Kings, of the brutal Landlords, of 
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the Slum-owners and the Factory Sweaters. The sol- 
^cliers of every nationality could see it.' They were on 
the spot. It was a revelation and a revulsion to tbein, 
and as a result their 'Svill to victory." their "morale/' 
disappeared-^their heart was not in it. 

On April 27th Chiteherin, the Soviet Foreign Minis- 
ter, issued a manifesto, to the workers in Allied 
countries. In it he said :~ 

of 'emn.?!?!'? ' n ^"'''''* '"'* ^'"^ *''''°P" «^' y"'"' Governments plav the part 
of t?e r I" .^«™^"^^ Where the troops of the two different enemies 
of the revolution found themselves neighbors, as in Finland and its 
T'T^^'^i f" "' ^'^' ^"''*"' I''-«^»«'es, the Ukraine and the Don, thev „.cte(l 

^e^ S! 'l,t^'''?n'*' ''' '""'^' ^^ '^"^^ '* ^«« impossible to' distinc^nish 
where the Allies of Germany ended and the Allies of the Entente began." 

The marvel is how the Russian armies, foodless and 
mnnitionless in 1916, in a similar plight in 1917, could 
possibly fight in 1918 and resist and defeat the ring 
of enemies in 1919. And yet it was not a marvel So 
did the ragged armies of Revolutionary France drive 
its world of enemies beyond its borders and perform 
prodigies of valor unsurpassed in all its centuries of 
kings. The most powerful force in national defence " 
IS the power of the proletariat exalted with the knowl- 
edge that it fights no longer for the landlord and the 
slaver, but for the soil which belongs to the tiller and 
for the product which belongs to the producer. The 
Kussian Revolution freed the people from the burden 
of the Grand Dukes; of the f loggers, of the torturers,'^ 
of the rack-renters, of the economic exploiters, of the 
internal interest-mongers and the burden of foreign 
concessionaries and bond-hoiders. Thus the revolution 
of necessity, because it was a revolution, ''lifted an 
immense burclen from the shoulders of the masses." If 
the output of the factories was smaller and the crops 
smaller for want of fertilisers, the product was for the 
people. They were not exported for foreign bond^ 

*Amongst the tortiires to which the Russian workers were subjected w;i.s 
that_ of sticking pms into the eyebadls, cutting the brow and' gi-aduaUv 
tearing off the s(^Eilp, while farmers were whipped bv the landlord i'f 
their workmen went on strike. 
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holders or foreign eoneessionaires, or drawn off for the 
luxurious existence of Grand Dukes and their entour- 
ages, llie Kussian workers had something for which 
to ligM. Defeat meant return to the old slavery * 
Ihus the revolutionaries of Bussia, like those of Revo- 
.utionary^ France, fought in 1918 and 1919 with all 
tiie fanaticism of the dervishes of the desert, and for a 
better faith the faith in the possibility of the better 
Jite here and now. Thus so far Russia has remained 
uneonquered English, ships of war have taken away 
out of Black Sea ports the Grand Dukes and Duchesses 
to tind them sustenance drawn from the people of other 
lands-~-Kussia is well rid of them. 

In June 1919, the Black Watch and Coldstream 
Ixuards. refused at Dover to go on board against Russia 
On August 23rd London cables. to Melbourne reported 
that the Gloucester and other regiments refused to ship 
at bouthampton for service in the Black Sea poHs The 
capitalist character of, the struggle against Russia is 
well known amongst the soldiers of England, and their 
action ^is unicpie in British military history. 

CHAPTEE VII. 
CAPITALISM m THE FAE EAST. 
Cliuia gives the lie to every Capitalist Government 
proxessuig- to stand for liberty, democracy and the self 
determination of nations. Every Capitalism has ruth-- 
■Jessly forced China to submit to every indignity which 
those Capitalisms in their own territories professed to 

*Speaking in the Owen Wilson Institute (London) on March 25th, lOiq 
the Itov. Marsh Robert, of Christ Church, Westminster, said-— ' 

1 spent ^seyerayyears in Russia and visited every town of jrnnort- 
.mc-e, both in Russia and Siberia, and was in Ikissia when the ^' war 
broke out. It WHS no exaggeration to say that the maioritv of the 
workers lived like dogs, always in a state of semi-starvation. aiid>ao(l 
was transported abroad while millions perished of hunger ^ The Rus 
sum peasant worked IG hours per day for a wase of 8d. per day while 
m i\w Oaneasns they worked for 2d., and wiien tliev struck' for an' 
(^xtra farthijig per day were shot down in hundreds.'"' 

Deputy Shingarev, speaidng in the 'Duma in 1916, said: 

"Russia did her enormous pre-war export of wheat on the ba'^is 
of the chrome underfeeding of 'the masses." ' - -v 
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irom tJie Lhiiiese carcase and every aDDeal tr, in«fio! 

ha« been answered with the cutlai Ttt p/uatr 

Thus for many years China lias been so many ''spheres ■ 

tirXXr ^" '''^^«'' '■^-' ™''''-« ^-« ™^ 
During the last twenty years the Shi Hui Tone- 

ufmiKT^> '''' «™"" ^'^y rapidly in OhinI°°^ 

Jn Jyil there was a revolution, the Manchu Mon- 
archy was overthrown, a Republic was estabHshed and 
bun Yat appointed first President. Sun Tat was an 
S man-v la'il "T' -™l"ti°-ry- He had trl^elled 
worW over ' """' ™'P''**'^ ^^ ^''"^^^ t^^ ^i<J« - T , 

The international capitalists, English, German Jan -J 

anese American - speaking throufh the? dZomatfj ''1 

agents^would not have Sun Yat. They won Mper! ' -' 

mit the "Eepublie" but they would not perai at Us 
head any man who was likely to make it anythTng 14 \ 4 

Ihan^ a name^ That was their ultimatum. China was I "^ 

electSn'C Y°? *° ''''''■ „^'*'° '^^ '««ts rf hi ^ ' 

election teun lat was compelled to resign i 

the new President was Yuan Shi. He dissolved ' 

dfssoCri h ' ^.'^''t?'^- t' ' ' ^'™"S C'^'"^ ' ' AssocLtVon! ' 

dissolved the Shi Hui Tong, beheaded all of its leaders 

whom he captured, and made himself Dictator. The 

met: wl?™™'' ''"''""''^ " 

THE HEW MASTER 

, In 1914, Japan, at the request of England, lumDed ' 

into the war for freedom and promptly appropriated 

al those parts of China that were under leLTo he ' : 

German Government. This was done with the secret 

consent of the Anglo-French Gover„ments--Gh na^^s ^ , 

not considered. . j 

In Janiiarj, 1915, Japan, taking advantage of the ■: ^ 

situation m Europe, presen.ted to China the iritiiiiatro.m 
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known as tlie Tm'-eiity One Demands. 

Those Demands amounted to tlie practical appropria- 
tion of Manchuria and Eastern Mongolia, embracing 
500,000 square miles of country and the actual appro- 
priation of the Chinese province of Shantung and the 
general diplomatic, economic and financial overlordship 
of all China. 

Those Dem,„ands compelled' China to abstain from 
Biiy financial or economic relations with other powers 
unless with Japanese consent; took away the rights of 
^ China to make concessions to other powers without 
Japanese consent ; reduced China to a state of vassal- 
age and left China only the name of "Self-Govern- 
ment. ' ' 

Either at the time, or before the end of the war, 
Japan got everything asked for in those '''demands"-— 
and more. 

England; engaged in Europe and anxious for Jap- 
anese support in the Pacific and Indian Oceans, gave 
her consent to what was practically a renunciation of 
her long-held predominancy in the Far East. 

The United States alone protested. She declared 
that she would vigorously oppose every claim that con- 
flicted with the interests of Ajnerican Capitalists. She. 
therefore stood in 1915 for the sovereign rights of 
China. 

In December 1915, Yuan Shi proclaimed himself Em- 
peror and once more the revolutionary forces jumped 
to arms. 

In June 1916, Yuan Shi and the reactionaries were 
utterly defeated and the Republic re-established. 

In the re-established republic, the Shi Hui Tong eon» 
trolled the Senate and in the House of Eepresentatives, 
in conjunction with the Radicals, held the balance of 
power. 

But the Japanese ruling class did not want a Repub- 
lic in close proximity to Japan to set an evil example 
to its own people, and Putman Weale, in his book, 
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' ' The Fight for the Republic, ' ' slid ^^ 

t-epeat in China the history of Kore"' > ""'"" ^*^'"°*^ '«"'' ^^ ^^^er to 

mcS? l!ro!^'"?7 r *^ ' ^^.^' ^^^ ^^^it^d states Govern^ 
S^^vf ed^t P *?.^^"^^^^*^« ^^'^l^'tions with (lerinany and 
irn^tcd the Republican goyemnient of China to do like- 

The Eepiiblieajis in China, anxious for American sym- 
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attain, fi ''°>"=«^"^''- (■l""a eo„ld do nothing 

oi fer™ T, "T; ^■'"''^ *'"■ «■ l''«"^ '-'t the Peace 

OonUieuee. iliere H,e question of Cliina's right to 

ithoi^j:;^,;!"'' '« '*'"?P^='" »'■ A'""-:--" eapftalil 
V tj^ont Japanese consent, would Ik- raised and resolved 
hj the assembled nations 

Pemdt* ,^1' "f '"''f '^f='"" ^^''^"t«'l- She wonid not 

eon i dons ql ' ■"■ '''" 7""' "^^^'« ""'^i' JaP'^"e«« 
""""'•_ .„^.*^'' '^S^"««<1 a '-'Military iusurreetion 

«5c.iji»t me i^^nmese Uoveniraent 

On June 6th, 1917, Wilson wir;d to the Chinese Goy^ 
ornment that a declaration of war was -only a^secK^l 
ary consideration, - and that her -n,ain care m^t^ 
the maintenance of mrernal order.-' At the same fim« 
he reqnested Japan to snpport his mess^ T^Z 
^ds lie ot ered to call off his request for a delaS^ 

al o^f r "^ ^ ""■'' ''^'"?'* G-«™any if Japan would 
Ban off her conspiracy to destroy the Americanised Re^ 
publican G-oyernment of China 

Japan promptly challenged the rig^ht of America to 
interfere, or eveai give advice to China without Japan^ 

vLTTf' ^t''' ^""^ "^ Mistaking the meaMng, 
hpon that issue Japiin was prepared to accept war 
■Wilson referred the matter to Great Britain, The 
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issue was plain and clear cut. There could be no 
American troops for Europe unless Aiii,erica's preda- 
tory rights in China could be guaranteed. 

In the meantime the United States gave financial and 
expert backing to the Chinese Government. Japan 
backed the .military reactionary revolters. The reac- 
tionaries won, the Government was overthrown, then 
ernnients of America and Japan. It furnished no re- 
stored. On the 4th August, 1917, the G-overnm.ent of 
China declared war on Crermany — the United States 
had won! 

But this only increased the tension between the Gov- 
ernments of America and Japan. It furnished no re- 
lief to the Western front. In this parlous situation 
the Allies intervened. They all desired, for the sake 
of the noble cause for which they were all fighting, 
that the breach should be healed — and it was. 

Viscount Ishi, Japan's ex-Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
was deputed to go to Washington and negotiate a set- 
tlement. 

In Mo¥ember, 1917, an agreement was reached. Under 
this — the Lansing-Ishi agreement, — ^the United States 
recognised Japan's "special interests in China" and 
agreed not to intervene or advise China,., unless such 
intervention or advice were approved hj Japan. 

China was not to make at th© Peace Conference, any 
proposals that in any way encroached upon Japan's 
'^special interests in China." But neither China nor 
the United States at that time were aware of the extent 
of the '^special interests" which were secretly conceded 
by the Anglo-French Governments. 
' In exchange Japan "offered to the United States and 
to all nations equal commercial and industrial opportu- 
nities in the Chinese market." 

And this agreement w^as made between tw.o nations 
with the consent of other nations, all of v/hom were 
professing to be fighting for the guarantee that ' ' never 
again shall nation interfere with the self-governing 
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power !f7Z£^^X"^ "' '"""■ "%*^^« predatory 
lier interest iifJ^t ^ China was secured, so soon did 
appeTr «eLt^goYermng power of China dis^ 
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raSd"hv «""'? =«™ement was made; iioi until it was 

AftVr he w- T n T'p '*'"" "' clemoeraey in Europe. 
Leeds:- ' ■ ""■"" "''"'^ *° ^" audience at 

iute?e'l' 'rt'"T.,:'''' "f f "* "'*" t''*^ rival -predatory 
"Storll/t^SLd"' ''"'"■'"' '■•"' '■^"' ^™- «- ti- 

COUNTER STEATEGY. 

But the Soeial Revolution in Russia (November ]yi7) 

e Untd 4ar"r*5'"*""' "^ "^^ ^"^'^ Powers ti 

tonned , itf t '"^^''TP''^ '™* °'f <'" '■'■edits and 

Mopped all exports. England and France had organ- 

ed then- mereeruary Czeeho-Slovaks, and they were 
anxunis to ehoke up Russia 's Siberian ,mtlet. But here 

S'ted ^'t 7™' P^^ffy i"terests of Japan and "h^ 
United States e ashed badly. Nothmg could be done 
until they agreed upon the unmner in which they shmld 
divide the resources of Russian Siberia, 

i.oth Governments pretended they had no wish to 

land' off th?R' '""""'•' f'' "''^^^ -'*-- ^i-"W 
stand off the Russian grass, both referred in the most 

friendly manner to Soviet Russia. Wilson assured 

Russia (January, 1918) that his Government would 
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support Russia in working out her own destiny with- 
out external interference. Japan was not less flatter- 
ing. 

Both Governments had economic interests in Siberia, 
Both had an eye on future trade, and both wished to 
stand in the position of a friendly and favored nation 
to whatever Government might arise in Russia. Even 
if a Soviet Government closed the door on foreign con- 
trol of Russian resources, there would yet be m_uch 
trade and much profit. 

In March, 1918, the Japanese newspaper ''Asahi ' 
said : — ■ 

''Japan ha.s more reason to be apprehensive,! of tlie increase of Ameri- 
can influence in Siberia tlian of suiy da.nger from Gerinariy, Whom itre 
we expected to fight? Is it the Goveniment of Russia! If so. there 
must be some defi'nite grave facts threatening- Allied lives and property. 
Where are those facts?" (Quoted in '"Japanese Ohroniele," 11 th Apj'il, 
1918) 

The ''Shin Jin," a Japanese journal, made a candid 
admission. It said :■ — - 

''Why should the J.'ipanese antagonise the bulk of the Russians with- 
out Justification? Japan needs to secure a footing in Siberia for trade 
purposes, and it is easier for her to do this by earning the good will of 
whatever party happens to be in power in Russia and Siberia. Japanese 
officials coming from Siberia all declare there is no real reason that 
would Justify intervention by the Allies.'' 

The Russian reactionary generals, Semonoff and 
Horvat were in Manchuria, posing as Russian patriots 
in exile. There they had organised gangs of free- 
booters of every tint and tongue. They were the paid 
■> agents of Japan. Japan wouJd not intervene. Japan 
was against it, but at the whispered word of Japan the 
Manchurian gangs moved silently forward to the boun- 
daries. Such were the diplomatic camouflages beneath 
which the predacious nations performed their prelim- 
inary skirmishes. 



MAM POWEE. 
On May 16th and 19th, ISIS^ Japan signed two new 
agreements with China. TTnder those agreements, 
Japan got control of Chinese roAimtion factories and 
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of the Chinese Eastern Eaihvay, and, most important 
of al], secured the right to carry on recruiting amongst 
the Chmese masses and enlist them in a Japanese army 
for service outside of China. - ^ 

By this act Japan became possessed of the greatest 
available man power in the world. She at once com- 
menced to do what Great Britain had done in India- 
raise armies of native mercenaries for local defence, 
local suppression, or foreign ag-gression. 

So far as the white races are concerned, this was 
.the m,ost momentous development of the war. Japan 
acted when her economic rivals were least able to re- 
sist. She struck when the armies of England and 
Prance were, in the language of General Haig, with 
their backs to the wall, and when the armies of the 
United States w^ere being poured across the Atlantic at 
the rate of 300,000 m,en per month. 

In this situation, it was impossible for America to 
rntervene, and it was bad strategy for "Wilson to en- 
trust _the predatory interests of the United States in 
Siberia to the tender care of Japan. He was not a 
Socialist, not even a Democrat, not even necessarily a 
believer in the things he said, but he was the supreme 
political strategist of- the American Money Power. He 
knew the value of sweet words when hard blows were 
not payable, or possible. 

80 Wilson stood once more for the lofty principle 
of non-intervention in Siberia, and an expansionist in- 
terviewer v/an,ted to Imov/ from him why he objected 
to intervention, 

Wilson said: ''Do you remember the statement I 
made in Indianapolis on the Mexican question!" 
- Interviewer : — ' 'I do ! " 

Wilson :^'' Well! read it again. It fits the situation 
in Russia. ' ' 

In that statement Wilson had said:--- 

"Until tlie recent revolution, 80 per cent, of the people never had a 
"look in" in dptermining wli-at their Government should he. I o-m for 
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. the 80 per cent. It is none of m.y business and none of yours how long 
they take iti determining it. The country is theirs and the liberty is 
theirs — -if they ea.ri get it. So far as my influence goes, while I am 

■ l^resident nobody shall interfere with thern. European nations have 
taken as long as -they wanted and spilt as raueli blood as they pleased 
in settling their affairs, and shall we denv that right to Mexico? I 
say NOl" 

Japan, 11,0 less virtiioiis, proclaimed that she would 
never never intervene, and under cover of lier virtu- 
ous declamation her robber bands under Semonoff and 
Horvat came stealthily up from Manchuria, linked up 
with the Czecho-Slovaks, fell upon the Soviets, 
slaughtered supporters of the Soviets, took possession 
of Vladivostock and sn.rrounding country. The Japan- 
ese fleet and the British gun boats maintained a stoical 
tranquility. The right side was being slaughtered. 

On June ISth Prince Arthur of England appeared in 
Japan and on behalf of the British Nation made the 
Mikado a Field Marshal of the British Army. 

On June 19th the ''London Times" came out with 
an article in which it said; — '^ The conscience of Japan 
is awakened. Japtin.v/ill now take action in Siberia 
against Russia. " 

The Japanese inspired press promptly denied any 
such intervention. Beneath the cover of Semonoff and 
Horvat, Japan was getting into Siberia as far and as 
fast as she could, without admitting it. She wanted 
the Siberian plums for herself and no partners in the 
profits. The elapanese (Tovernment denied interven- 
tion. 

On June 28th the British inspired press went back 
on its declaration of the 19th and published cables 
saying :-- 

''The Tokyo Govermnent has decided to decline the request of the 
Entente to intervene in Siberia.'' 

At the same time the Am.erican newspapers were 
publishing photographs taken in Yladivistock showing 
the occupation forces, consisting of British and Japan- 
ese marines and Czeeho-Slovak soIdierSj whose exis- 
tence in Vladivostock Lloyd G-eorge was publicly deny- 
ing. 
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SIBERIAM PLUMDEE. 

It was evident that Japan, without ijroclamation or 
beat of drums, was every day increasing her hold upon 
Siberia, that G-reat Britain was playing valet to her 
yellow Ally, and that America was going to be left 
without a shadow of a claim to have a share in the 
Siberian pickings. Wilson therefore announced that 
the United States would intervene. His ''conscience 
was awakened.*' Therefore the"' Allies at Versailles 
announced that they would all " intervene.'- 

On August 3rd the British Hong Kong . contingent 
went aboard the gunboats in Yladivostoek harbor. 
Then the contingent was put ashore, fonned fours, 
waved a flag, beat a drum, marched down the street, 
and thus ''officially' intervened. 

The French Consulate got a gang of international 
mixtures, put them on a steamer, ' dressed them in 
French uniforms, put them ashore, formed fours, waved 
a flag, beat a drum, marched down the street and thus 
''officially" landed 

Apart from this ceremony the British and French did 
nothing on August 3rd, 1918, which they had not pre- 
viously done. Their real agents were the Czecho- 
slovak mercenaries. 

On August 12th, 1918, the United States 27th Regi^ 
ment of Infantry from Manila landed in Vladivostock. 

And when the Western Allies, the United States and 
Japan, jointly intervened officially, they made no affir- 
mation that the Soviet Q^overnment of Eussia had done 
anything it had no right to do. They made no de- 
mands. They presented no list of complaints. They 
just jointly and officially did what they had sworn 
not to do—' ' invade with impunity the soil of another. ^ ' 
And so far as the Anglo-French Governments were con- 
cerned, they only "officially" did what they had been 
desperately doing for months. 

When the official intervention took place, the brigand 
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bands from Maiicliuria were no longer diplomatically 
permissible. Tliey disappeared into tlie earth and rose 
again clad in new uniforms, soldiers and officers of 
the Army of Great Japan. They were all over Eastern 
Siberia, and the ex-Tsarist, General Senionoff, rode in- 
to the town of Chita, 1200 miles from the coast line, 
and stopped there. 

Japan made a western boundary of Lake Baikal and 
of the ranges that run northward. Beyond these she 
would not then go, either for Humanity or Democracy, 
or for the Allies. She was in a military and economic 
sense master of Eastern Mongolia, Manchuria and East- 
ern Siberia,, and ail the troops of the other Allied 
Powers in those territories were under the supreme 
command of the Japanese lleneral Otani. Japan was 
undisputed mistress of the Par East, and in her hands 
were all the requisites of a vast new empire. 



THE MAEOH MASSACRE. 

In November (1918) Kolchak rose up and destroyed 
the anti-Bolshevik Constituent 'Assemblies of Western 
Siberia, and m.ade himself Dictator. The goYernraent 
of this monster the Allies declared, to be the real Rus- 
sian Government. 

This action aroused great indignation amongst the 
inhabitants of Eastern Siberia, -and mass meetings of 
protest were organised by men who, vfhile Eadieals in 
politics, were anti-Bolshevik and faithful supporters 
of Allied intervention. They were now about to get 
their reward. 

On the night of the 1st March, 1919, General Ivanoff, 
acting on behalf of the Allied Powers, rounded up all 
those members of the Vladivostoek City Council left 
alive from the massacre of the previous August. He 
seized the edifors of all Labor journals, all leaders of 
trade unions, eo-operative societies and Zemstvos who 
had spoken at the protest gatherings. Some he shot, 
and others he drove over the border into the Gobi 
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Desert. Otliers, wlio had warning, endeavered to es- 
cape, and ''Iliimanite," of Paris, said that "despite 
their hostility to Bolshevism they were pursued, track 
ed down, and shot." Khodoroff, who had been one of 
Kerenski's commissionaires, and always anti-Bolshevili, 
was arrested as a protester, and only American inter- 
vention saved his life. This mandiunt for protesters 
went on throughout Jfareli, and. the work of Zemstvos 
and co-operative societies was totally disorganised by 
the arrest of members and directors who had taken 
part in the protest movement. Only the reactionary 
and his satellite and slave could be sure of the protec- 
tion of the arms of International Qapitalism. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



THE TWO MATIOMS 

The war of the rival Imperialisms— Germanic and 
British — is at an enei Peace is declared, but peace is 
not in the world. Another chapter is added to Eugene 
Sue's ''March of the Proletarian Family Across the 
Ages." 

Once more we see under every flag Two Nations — 
The Master Class and the Subject Masses.. Ever the 
Master Glass has ti'eated the ma.jority of its own ra,ce 
and blood as a foreign race. Only in time of war has 
it recognized the blood tie ; only then has it sworn 
brotherhood ; onl}.^ tften has it promised a recognition of 
service, and ever after the war it has sought to impose 
the old- servitude. If ever the mass revolted, this Mas- 
ter Class called in foreign intervention, and the events 
of the last three years furnish further proofs of the 
universal truth. 

This Master Class of every lanxi and brand has not 
even treated its own workers as cattle fit to be fat- 
tened for a profi„t. It has, wherever it has had the power, 
overw^orked and underfed them., and when it had no 
work it has turned them, out to starve. It has trodden 
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iipon their necks witli iron heel —- has ground them 
into poverty, misery, slumdom, ignorance, hopeless- 
nessj and shot them down when hunger made them 
riot. Ill every land and clime an,d age the struggle of 
the masses has been not so much against the foreign 
mavder as against the internal degrader. Shelley pro^ 
vides a description of the condition of the '''Men of 
England" in the days that followed Waterloo, and no 
less a personage than. Lloyd George has described the 
lot of English millions ''rotting in poverty" when Im- 
perial war once more called them, forth to' carry bayon=- 
ets for the preservation of their Masters' perquisites.* 
Labordeaders have ever described the economic 
origin of _ the war and have ever professed an anxiety 
for a social order vvdierein the economic causes of war 
would be no longer existent. They could not escape 
the war. They could not desire the triumph of an ex^ 
ternal foe, but they need not have supported Govern- 
ments that permitted wholesale profiteering and the 
piling of fabulous fortunes— that was not loyalty, it 
was treason.=^* Bubbery caused discontent, and the 
discontented were blamed — ^not the robbers. The 
robbers were designated "patriots," the discontented 
were designated ''traitors.," Neither did anything 

*"Mor{3 than half our wage-euriiers are living on wages which do not 
allow them and tlieir fa,mi!ies the same amomit o,l' nourishment, which 
they could obtain in a, woriihouse or a prison." — (Lloj^d George, May, 

"To-day you have a grea.ter poverty than j'ou ever liad. Yoti have 
a more severe economic bondage th:m you ever h;id — grinding labor does 
not always guarantee snstenan,ce or security. That condition of thino-s 
was foreign to the barbaric regime of the darker ages." (Lloyd George 
January 17th, 1912). . - ^ ^ 

/ '_What spiritual life could the blessings of freedom bring either to the 
millions in these Islands who were ULnder-fed. under-clothed and Under- 
housed, or to the thousands gorged with an over-abundance of material 
things? The social framework had not been remodelled to fit vast and 
far-reaching changes in life, nor yet to satisfv Juster conceptions of the 
duty owed by each to all." ("The Round Table," .September, 1918.) 

*"The power to exploit the public is gradually being perfected in Aus- 
tralia. ....... Combines wring higher profits out of the public. ....... 

The people are dem,anding that they shall be protected from, this con- 
spiracy against them. ...... Only those countries that provide protec- 
tion for their people against that lust can hope for peace and content- 
ment." — Melbourne "Age," July 22nd. 1919 (after the war) 
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that was done justify the support of Governments that 
coerced populations for slaughter while mines, mills 
lactones, wide domains and ships remained the pre' 
datory properties^ of a few rich exploiters-^that was 
n,ot equality of sacrifice. Yet such were the influ- 
eiiees brought to bear that the majority stood for it 
Governments that could take the bodies of the poor for 
national defence could have taken also the properties 
ot the wealthy for '''the new world after the war,'' but 
that deed was not done by any Government, no matter 
01 what land or brand. 
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THE ILLUSIOMISTS. 
It was not the duty of Labor leaders to lend a hand 
to the wholesale doping ^and deception of the masses 
However active in resistance to the foreign foe, their' ^r 

, duty was not less to save the workers from subse- 1 

quent disillusionment, to teach them that the old pro- Jl 

blems would still remain, that under capitalism war ' ' 

rnuBt ever recur between rival robbers for the riches of 
the earth, to teach them that whosoever desires a last- 
ing peace must be for war against eapitalisrn-— against 
robbery, poverty, and monopoly. But the wide world 
over the miajority Labor leaders followed the drum 
beats of the Master Class. 

It was Karl Liebnecht, speaking of the Majority ■ 
leaders in his country, who said something that applied 
,to every country. He said: '^Tlie Social Democracy 
had no ^ policy. It wiped itself out completely as a ■ 
party with a v/orld conception of its own. It delivered 
the country mdthout protest to Imperialistic v/ar with^ 
put, to the dictatorship of the sword within." 

Now we see what the war has produced^not de- 
struction of militarism, but more militarism. Now we 

see out of the blood welter two new Imperialisms' 

the American Money Power and Asiatic Japan^pow^- 
erful armies, powerful navies, reaching for the traffic 
of the earth. 'Now we hear no more of "War to end 
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waj''— that lie is exploded. Preparation for tlie next 
war— that is now the battle cry. 

Now we see the factions, who, before the war, built 
up the economic power of G-ermany in England, who 
during the war sang "Eiile Britannia'' to hide their 
German connections busily sending* Trade Missions to 
Germany to resume the old affectionate relations. The 
war cry of "Never More" with G-ermariy is now de- 
clared to be a ■madhouse song. So more lies go to the 
grave. 

Now we see that in Australia the capitalist patriots 
who, before the war, assisted the growth of the econ- 
omic power of Germans in Australia, have transferred 
their affections not to England, but to Asia. They 
are eagerly assisting to build up the trade power of 
Japan in Australia, and they are planting the seeds of 
future strife, and upon Japan they will call for the pre- 
servation of their' perquisites. They are the real ene- 
mies of Australian nationality. They are the ^'dis- 
loyalists,^' the "traita'rs," ,the ''treason mongers." 
They prefer their trade profits to their "Eule Britan- 
nia." They hear no call of kith or kin or country. 
Against them the capitalist press raises no outcry. 
Thej are the men who should be rooted out and exiled 
from the country they sell, despoil, and betray. 

Now we see the value of all the pledges and promises. 
Now we hear no more of 'Hhe new world after the 
war," of ''the world fit for heroes to live in." Nov/ 
we see how all the promises of "open covenants openly 
arrived at" have ended as of old in secret diplomacy 
and negotiations by a few. Now we see that in no coun- 
try, however faithful, loyal and patriotic the forces of 
labor, no matter how numerous and solemn the pledges 
that organized Labor should be represented at the 
'^ Peace" Conference^by no Government has the com- 
pact been kept. 

Now we remember how the national emergency which 
compelled the national control of great industries went 
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side by side with profuse proniises that those great in- 
dustries should be held for national rehabilitation^ — 
now we see how every promise was a lie. Now we see 
how capitalist Governinents desire to revert to old con- 
ditions, how they grant concessions here and there and 
everywhere, subsidise idle workmen, scatter millions in 
a variety of wasteful ways, hoping the storm will pass 
and everything simmer and settle into the pre-war dom- 
inance of the Master Class. 



NEW WORLD POWERS. 

But it cannot be. The economic factor is master of 
human destiny and shapes its end. Thus nations move 
forward to the crisis Vi^hieh battered trade, battered 
bodies, destroyed efficiency, the enormous blood debt 
and the new psychology make imijossible to avoid. Eng- 
land before the war drew annual tribute from. American 
industries.' Now the position is reversed. England is 
the indebted vassal of the American Money Power. 
■England, in common with ail 'Western Europe, is faced 
mn'th the competition of the^new Imperialisms — Am^er 
ica and Japan. They riot only seize their foreign trade 
■ — they assail them in their home markets. Europe has 
no longer its x>re-war advantages. Its industries are 
shattered, loaded with delit, and itS' workers not only 
refusing to go back to old conditions, but asking for 
(piiek delivery of the promiised jjaradise. • The lies and 
disillusionments are bearing bitter fruit. On the other 
hand, the great landowners, the great capitalists, the 
great monopolists of the means of life, will forego no- 
thing. How can the crisis be avoided?* 

Upon eYerj nation there is a load of debt as odious 
and burdensome as the tribute levied by a foreign con- 
queror. Thus the last straw breaks the back of the 
most patient, and without will or wish, decisions or 

*' 'The outlook is exceedingly gloomy. ..... The employers want to get 

back to the old conditions which existed before the war, and the work- 
ers are determined not to go back." — London correspondent of the Meb 

bourne "Age," AtfgTist' 23rd, 1919. 
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. direction, revolution stalks abroad. Tims we are wit- 
nessing- the closing scenes in one of the periods of uni- 
versal history. The forces that are being unchained, 
that nothing can restrain, are akin to the migration of 
peoples. But this time the movement is yertieal. Cap- 
italism has no wa,y of solving the problems produced 
by the war. It is bankrupt of any method of recon- 
struction. Therefore Capitalism goes into liquidation 
and dissolution. 

''There are stormy days ahead,'' said Sir Alfred 
Booth, of the Cunard line. ''Labor unrest is due to 
the false hopes held out of a new heaven and a new 
earth.'' Lord Buckmaster said: "We face the grow- 
ing discontent of a disillusioned people.'* 

THE two EXfEEMES. 

Australia is as large as the United States, wdth a 
population smaller than that of New York City. One 
day the people are told that Australia, proportionate to 
population, is the richest country on earth. Another 
day Governments are seized vfith panic, and statistic- 
ians whose duty is to deal in facts, are detailed at great 
expense to deal in ''dfs.'' '-'If'' all the wealth of Aus~ 
tralia were equally divided, '"if" dt were divided 
amongst everybody— including school children and 
babes in the' cradle — ''if- it were, there would not be 
much for eaeli-^as 'df" somebody wanted it so! The 
fact remains that apart from new forms of .production, 
the existing wealth is sufficient to provide land and 
home and decent surroundings for every family. 

There are a few other facts. The population of Aus- 
tralia is 5,000,000. The adults number 2,780,000, and 
of that adult population 1,873,000 (68 per cent.) have 
no proprietary interest in the soil, the domiciles, or in- 
dustries of the country in which they live. Af the 
other end of the scale there are 15,000 persons (less 
than one per cent, of the adult population)- owning 
more than one-third of *the total wealth of the contin- 
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ent Inside this circle there is an^ inner circle of a 

sZnlZfhf /.r'"''' possessing more wealth than 
sei-eD.teiiths of the people, and possessing more control 
oyer the properties, indnstries and econLic reso" 

cL fo'/if I? ^r *^'^""*^^" ^^^ '^'^^ dared to eier' 
cise for itselt Now Anstralia, in eommon with all 

to fc'tl. f ''' fi-de^ itself loaded with debt, face 
wliirtri *^\«««^««^f ^'^d psychological problems 
which the war has produced, and in the dug-outs of 
Reaction there hirke a financial Oligarchy ^Mall m 
iiiimber but pom^erful in influence, an impediment, by 
means of its poisoii-gas press, to every remedy that ' 
tlireateris its predatory existence. 

^^ The 'Txreat Daily Press" is not an iiistriimeiit of the 
common good/ but of private gaiir It has no Ba- 
tional social ideal supported by a definite understand'^ 
able method. Even that section of it which courts pop^ 
ular support by the exposure of abuses, invariably snp^ 
ports, mewery struggle, the partisans of the abuses it 
has assailed. One evil begets another. Public men 
compound with conscience to perpetuate positions. 
i olitics become a series of compromises, bargains palh 
lations and makeshifts. Nothing fundamental is 
touched, the discontented are perpetually doped with 
hope deferred.^ At last the siieJl of the ild societv be- 
gins to crack--^that day is dawning-. 

THE AEMIES OP ElYOLUTIOM. 
During the early pa,rt of 1019, President Wilson rose' 
up and said :■ — 

mJnf^^^"' <-heated ^elector, jyomisc-crammed, and defrauded bv Par]i«- 
t" , ' '■;'■% '' "P^!"^ '" tJ'e busijiess of politics. .... a nawV th^'t 

rarhameiits p ay with, ^ . a slmttlec^,ck the^ tos. wUlf In^W? 

Pa.-hameBt exists iiot for the people A man may enteT tiat pre^ei4e 

with Ideals to be accomplished, but he soon succimibs. ^moSu 

chloroformed by his environment. ---^Melbon.rne "Ape." May "'^■7th 1916 
I know that a nw.^ chapter of our island historv is irnfohh- that 
lie day of reckomng is at hand past all possibility of postpofiemeSt IS 
behind profiteer and censor stand nothine stronrer fhnr, «?.: 1 Ir • 
pillars of an effete and obsolete ParlirfieSa?" system -^Oo.if.. J 
Warwick, September, 1918. <i"icmar.. _,s> stem.— Ooimtess- of 

"The House of Commons is the negation of everything that ran be 
called democratic. "-^Melbourne "Age." February 9th, 1918. 
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'I want to. utter this solemn warniaf, not in the way 
of a threat; the forces of the world do not threaten — 
they operate. The great tides of the world do not 
g-ive notice that they are going to rise and run — they 
rise in their majesty and might j and those who stand in 
their way are overwhelmed. If men cannot now^ after 
this agony of bloody sweat, come to their self -posses- 
sion and see how to regulate the affairs of the world, 
we will sink back', into a period of straggle in wMch 
there will be no hope aBd therefore no mercy." 

But this coming struggle will be different in its man- 
ner, character and purpose from anything previous 
no longer undisciplined mobs, but masses disciplined 
by war, will give a practical application to Lloyd 
George's ^^ audacity by neT\^ ivays and methods'' and 
''success in proportion to audacity." C'enturies-old 
obsolete, out of date machinery of centralized bureau- 
cratic autliorit}^, will go with a crash. In its place will 
com,e machinery adapted to modern needs. It will he 
there w^ere the people live, where tliey can watch its 
operations. ^'AU Powder'' in its scope, the right of 
each locality to work out its own salvation, land, homes 
and industries, local action, direct action, action quick 
and on the spot ;' emulation, stimulation, rivalrj''' in ef- 
fort for the common good ; tlie foremost a beacon to 
the backward. The National Director}^ will function 
for purposes which localities cannot handle. Banks 
will function for the people. Finance will be the hand- 
maid of industry — not its master. Security wdll give 
the right to currency' — not the whims and will of a 
predatory clique. The impatient world will wait no 
longer. The frailties of men, the soul-pawning for the 
prestige of an hour, the desertions of the timid, of the 
Iscariots for cash, will furnish no despondency. They 
will all count as part of the inevitable loss in the battle- 
line. Capitalism listens with quaking soul to the drum- 
beats of the Armies of Revolution. Those beats grow 
louded.and louder— they drav/ nearer and nearer. 



Anstey's story finishes here and the publishers de^ 
cided to bring the sto^ry up to date for which purpose 
the following pages ha¥e been added. 
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BOLSHIFIEI ACHIE¥1MEHTS. 
ANTI-BOLSHE¥IK LIE FACTOEIES 

t^e^ most powerful weapon against the enemv irthe 

SoviefEn.sia!'"Lie"fe:^™ie. we IZaXTrtS* 
hagen Stoekhobn, and Helsingfors, the ttto of "ll ™h 
lias become known as "the Mother of Lie, " TW 
work has been so vile and lacking in tae rt^-f tt 
are now discredited and few but the mo tignotnt b? 

.he oS/eit^ ot i. iSti;£rpisi.'( t^z^^^^j 

Every activity of the Bolsheviki was fit sabieet for 

of the'hf^etL:?/'? ^*"k"^ '^" .**•« <i-torted"iSects 
"L;^ f ''^^"fgs of the bourgeois press. They overdid 

mat told ox the nationalization of women in Russia 
"TheleT'p'^ first in English, in a magazine ca^^d 
L Jndon ' Tf^r'^'- ^^ ^'<''^'^^'" Stead, editor of the 
amon^th^ ™„ V "f '"t'^^e^t"! «« Part owner, and 
among^ the collaborators whose names appear oi the 
cover is our social patriot H. M. Hyndman Iftcr 
getting a good start, as all well-intentioned lies shtuld 
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it came back to roost. In the issue of March 13th, 1919, 
''New Europe" apologised in the following terms:— 

"We desire to withdraw iinreserTedly the imputations and tfi 
express our regret for the mistake. 

This happened only when the Yile and inalicdoTis story- 
had m,et with categorical denials from, men like A. B. 
Earisonie, of the ''Daily News''; eJerome Davis, Y. M, 
CI A. ; Capt. Pettit, and W. 0. Bullitt, of the American 
Peace Mission; and Dr. Harold Williams, "The New 
Europe 's'' own correspondent in Enssia, who wrote: 

"It is certain that the Central Soviet Government has issued no 
order of the kind. I consider it wrong to m'-eaken the case 
against the Bolsheviks by imputing to them crimes they have not 
committed." 

These men are all anti-Bolsheviki, Williams being 
one of the most inveterate enemies of the Soviets, Not 
only is the story lying and scnrriloiis, bnt the truth re- 
garding the status of women in Soviet Russia shows 
that problems of sex that have puzzled civilisation for 
thousands of years have been solved hy Coinnmnisiii in 
less than two years, 

"Prostitutes have disappeared from sight, the economic reason 
for their career having ceased to eTrist. Fam;ily life has been 
absolutely unchanged by the revolution.-———. Respect for 
womanhood was never greater than in" Russia today. Indeed? 
the day I reached Petrograd v\?as a holidaj^ in honor of wives 
and mothers." (W. C. Bullitt, "Bullitt Mission to Russia," page 
59. .Huebsch.) 

"Prostitution has disappeared with its clientele Vvlio have been, 
driven out by the lio v/ork no food law/* enforced by the general 
want and the labor card sj'stem." (Lincoln Steffans-in the same 
book, page 111.) 

"The great crcm?d of prostitutes has disappeared. I have not 
seen a disreputable v/oman since I went to Petrograd, and for- 
eigners who have been there for the last three months report 
the sam,e thing. The policy of the present government has re- 
sulted in eliminating throughout Russia, I am told, this horrible 
ootgrowth of modern civilization." (Capt. Pettit. the same, page 
135.) 
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Apart from this weight of evidence, anyone who had 
studied the characteristics of the bourgeoisie knew 
the story to be utterly false. Had it been true in all 
Its pornographic details, that same bourgeoisie would 
have migrated to Russia in their thousands, to the last 
man of them. 



■ ^^ IBUCATION. 

"The Provisional Government and the Kerensky Government 
had no time for education. The BoLsheviki said: 'We don't 
know what IS of supreme importance if it is not education" They 
midtiphed schools and there was not an educational system of 
England or America of the last twenty years which has not 
T^7 r"^'^ "' Russia."^-(Dr. John Rickman, Friends War. Victims 
kehef Committee, m the Birmingham "Gazette/ February 1st,, 

"When the Bolsheviki assumed power, they were con» 
fronted by the necessity of making easy the acquisition 
of knowledge, to ..vast numbers of the peasantrjr^ 
among whom the percentage of illiteracy was very 
high, although nothing approaching that of India, 
where the people have been under the benign influence 
and the guiding hand of England for over two hun- 
dred years. To this task they bent all their energies 
so that when Arthur Bansome visited Moscow in I'eb- 
ruary, 1919, he could write: 

"Where there used to be six universities there are now six- 
teen, . most of the new universities having been opened on the 
iniative_ of the local Soviets. . . . The number of students in the 
universities has increased enormously, though not in the same 
proportion as the number of universities, partly because the 
■difficulties of food supply keep many students out of the towns 
and partly because of the newness of some of the universities 
which are _ now only gathering their students about them. AH 
education is free in Russia."— (Russia in 1919.) 

Bansome also notes that of the new students, a 

greater number study science, history and philosophy 

'than medicine or law. Already in the spring of 1919 

the number of educational 'institutions in Moscow, not 
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ineluding schools, had increased from 369 to 1357 ..since 

the outbreak of the revolution • ., .i, '^moi^,! 

On December 6th, 1919, ' ' Soviet Russia, the official 

organ of the Soviet Bureau in New York, of which U 

A Martens is in charge, published a news item from 

Russia to the effect that: 

"In the v-r 1917 the expenses of the Ministry of Education 

a JunteS £1oo'iilHons i roubles. Jn ^^^^ the exjen.es for_ 
Dubhc education were three bilhons. l^or he fiist halt o UU 
tie Peopks' Co«misariat devoted four ^^^<^^ ^^^^gj?^^ ^ -^ 
-itionah purposes. In the course of the year 19x8 the P«Diica 
tioi chvilo?of the Petrograd Soviet pubhshed eleven and a half 
mihion books and pamphlets. 

These figures sound somewhat like the war budgets 
of Russia's 'capitalist neighbors, but they are under^ 
standable wheli Lunacharsky tells us m his annual ^ 
report for 1918, that :— 

"It is proposed for the ne..t yeax to build 1W)(K) primary and 
1 000 secondary schools." ^-(Liberator., May. 191 J.) ^^ 

' It is also proposed, according to the same authority 
-•to brin:. into the ikdustrial and cultura centres all 
.1 e pupifs of the village secondary schools m wmter 
me '' If the Boisheviki programme does ^ nothing 
Zre than this they will have earned ^.^^^'^^"^ 
tude of generations yet unborn, as this will put an 
;^t,o^;hS fetter on human progress so well namea by 
Bneels ''the idiocy of rural lite/ 

■" Libraries have been established in the most remote 
corners )f the Republic. Millions upon ^'^^■^f ^ns of 
1 l^^f f nm simple readers to works on philosophy 
Ht^^urr^d^e^ie^liave been scattered broadcast 
!;^:;1S W by means of the postahtelegraph system^ 

"The Soviet Government seems to have f "^ "f Jj: J^^l^! 
edtSon of the Russian people in l^^'^t) 
flom did in fifty vears."--(Bullitt Keport, page di^j _ 

M,' e, art, the drama, and even the ^<fyjf7^i^ 
111 Kpino- used 1>V the Commisariat of Education 
:j;dlS a^Lics of communication are re-opened 
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between Russia and the outside world, the result will 
be a surprise to the smug eoiiiplacency of those who 
have been endeavoring to smother new Eiissia at its 
birth. 



THE CHILDREM. 
^ The children's co"!oiiies, the direction of which forms 
a no small part of the work of the Coiniiiisariat of 
Education, gives us the best insight into the spirit of 
Communism. The younger generation, is the particular 
concern of, and colors all the activities of the Soviet 
Kepublie. The men and w^omen of Russia, broken in 
the revolutionary struggle, hope for no material bene- 
fits for themselves; they have vvorked and struggled 
and expect that they will continue to do so, but "they 
are opening to the next generation and those that 
follow, a new world brighter and better than the race 
has yet known. 

The children of the cities are taken to children's 
colonies in the summer time anddodged in surroundings 
that are calculated to provide the greatest opportunit- 
ies for mental and physical development. The former 
homes of the aristocracy are fitted out for the use of 
these colonies, and everything possible is done to en- 
courage the growth of independence and manhood, to 
awaken the creative instinct and to bring out the best 
that is in the children. 

No children under 14 years of age are allowed to 
work under any circumstances, and boys and girls 
under 18 are only permitted to work six hours per day. 
Their health is a primary consideration, and in one 
home for the orphans of soldiers killedJn the war, al- 
though there were 900 children, and an epidemic of 
cholera had raged in the district, not one death had 
occurred in nine months. 

The following extract from the Bullitt Eeport to the 
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American Peace Mission, is interesting' in this connec- 
tion : — 

"A beautiful home life has been developed. The children are 
well fed and well clothed, and there is a raiiiimim of sickness 
among them .... the healthy appearance of these children . _. . 
is a demonstration of the social spirit behind much of the activ- 
ities of the present government.""-- (Capt, Pettit, page 143.) 

'One sees on the faces of the yotmger generation, little of the 
suffering which some of the older people have midergone, and 
are undergoing.''-~"<Capt. Pettit, page 133.) 

"They are in a class bv themselves; class AL They get all the 
delicacies— milk; eggs, fruit, game, that come to the government 
monopoly-^at school, where they are all fed, regardless of class. , 
Even the rich children have as much as the poor children. — 
Lincoln Steffens? page 121.) 

"Among these children one sees few signs of raidernourisli" 
ment or famine, and in general throughout the city (Petrograd) 
the children seem much better nourished than the adult popula- 
tion."--- (Capt. Pettit, page 150.) 

On December 28tli, 1919 all the churelies of England 
made an appeal for funds to be dcTOted to the pur- 
chase of foodstuffs for the staryiiig cMldren of Hiiii^ 
gary Austria, the Balkans, in fact all the starving cliih 
dren in Europe except those of Soviet Russia. Perhaps 
the Christian gentlemen who made the appeal were in 
possession of the above facts. We will be charitable 
enough to hope so. 

INDUSTEY. 

Of the practical work accomplished by the Soviets 
we cannot say much till the isolation of the Cockade 
is rertioved. However, the following passage ^rom the 
'^Christian Science Monitor/"- August 29th, 1919, is 
illuminating : 

"The progress of scientific research in Soviet Russia was the 
subject Sf a report recently read before the Ff"^^ Academy o 
Science, based upon the observations of Prof. Victor Hen" o. 
the Sorbonne, who visited Petmg^^d and Moscov. on a m^^^^^^^ 
for the French Government. Accordmg to the Fans J-emps 
(Jnlr 16th) Prof. Henri reported that ,despite the deplorable 
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difficulties of iiiteilecttial life, Russian natural scientists were 
working "under satisfactory conditions. New institutes and labor- 
atories have been created under the direction of the Academy _ of 

Sciences of Petrograd Among the newly created scientific 

departments are special Institutes for chemical research, for the 
development of building materials, for the study of soils and 
fertilizers and for the betterment of sheep -stock. New labor- 
atories for the study of radium, X-rays, theoretical and applied 
optics, crvstallography and hydrology have been in operation for 
several months. Prof. Henri cited among the achievements of 
the newly created scientific bodies the discovery by the plat- 
inum Institute of a secret process for separating platinum from 
iridium, hitherto known only to the Germans. Reports from 
other sources tell of simiilar accomplishments by Russian scien- 
tists working to overcome the shortages due to the blockade." 

A project that was considered a,iid dismissed as im- 
practicable under the Tsarist regime, was the buildiiig 
of a canal system between the Baltic and the Volga. 
This scheme has been successfully carried out by Bol- 
sheviki engineers, and ships of the Baltic Fleet sailed 
under their own steam from Kroiistadt to the Caspian 
Sea. Another feat of the same nature is at present 
under way, the linking up of the Baltic with the White 
Sea bv means of Lake Onega and the Ne¥a. C'^ Soviet 
Russia," November 22nd, 1919), 

The electrification of Moscow, deriving power from 
an otherwise useless fuel, peat, is the most audacious 
venture on the part of the Bolsheviki engineers that 
we have yet heard of. 

The perfection of processes in the textile industry, of 
cottonising flax so that flax can be worked in with eot-^ 
ton on the same machinery in manufacturing fabrics, is 
also credited to the Bolshiviks by Eansome. _^ AH these 
things have been done in spite of the demands ot war, 
the handicaps of the blockade. But their real v/ork lies 
not in the improvement of the machinery, not m accom- 
plishing these tasks, but in developing an instrument 
for th§ organization and administration of _the means ot 
production, the Supreme Economic Council. 
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tion, as that traosUton « co»P'et d a„d the U^^^^^^ ^^^^ g^^^_^ 
without comes '°/"/j;f„,J/^f,4^\gSst enemies, but to de- 

will no longer '>? "?. P™«f„ ';^- ^ its productivity and to im- 
velop Its economic it I e to increase "^ 1 ; j^ ,„„,- 

prove the material <:o"<l'"°° °* '' ff ' u°5 s g C and as the bit- 
Jlosed. Allth«. ^;- are h»eo he S.^R^ ^^_^^ ._^^^ 

Snr.tao * nniolrid it'.he. di^' »£ battle wffl become mote 
nd more important i'^«'-Pat.son with the So^aetsu^cl^ ^^ 

complished."— (Russia in 1919.) 

Thus two in.tr,ttt.ettts h-'e come into ex-te„ee stne^e 
the ontbreak of war in 1914, the ^f^f^^^Ti 
the Supreme Bconomie Council ■ '^^^^^^'J^^J^^'J^^ 
government of slaves, the second on *e admnist^anon 
of things, the one an expression of bourgeois decaaenc 
the other a P^oof of ^^^f^'^^^^^^^ 
letariat accomplished ihe ^^^P^ff ^ x e^iiiie of Na^ 
is hardly known to the world yet; the Ijeague or ^ 

Orlando has l-e^l.f/^^^f t;/;,:?ty til will come 
tiredirompubliclife andlexpee my ^^^^^ ^^^^ 

in about six months. Th s aPPea^a 

world on the 26th January, ^f^^. t^/^^-^f ^^^4 „onth. 
only held its first business meeting ^^ ^^^ „,,,, 
Its prospects are about as g"»-' ^' - ,je.ad and 

League of Nations among tlt-Jo^, no .^ ^^^^^^^ 

!'-t^ Iwhtfate of the Imperialist League. Frained 
IS already the tate ot tne ui Andre Tardien. 
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'Thej were too late! The BolsheTiki liaYe for all time 
made conditions impossible for the success of this relic 
of the hideous past. 



THE MILITAEY SITUATIOM. 

The beginning' of the summer of 1919 saw the com- 
plete organization of the revolutionary armies. The 
Red Guards, who had so nobly withstood all the vicious 
attacks of dhe eonnter-revolutionary groups till that 
time, lacked the cohesion and organization necessary 
for the snccessful consummation of any strategic ef- 
forts. They passed into history having written their 
name in letters that will never fade, and the groups of 
which they were composed formed the basis from which 
ha8 been built up the alheonqnering armies • of the 
Soviet, Republic, a fighting machine which has no coiin- 
terpijrt in modern history. 

May, 1919, opened with a ring of bayonets, a "eordon ^ 
sanitaire," surrounding the Workers Eepublie from , 
Archangel in the north to Perm in the east. Military 
forces of all the nations who had been engaged in a life 
and death struggle with Germany "that liberty might 
not nerish from the earth, ' ' faced the new armies of the 
Bolsheviki on thirteen battJefronts. Kolchak in the 
Urals, and Denekin in the south, presented the greatest 
problems in the field for the strategists in command of 
the Red Armies. 

The campaign was opened, like most other cam- 
paigns, by the" press. The British Press agency sent 
broadcast over the world the cheering information that 
Kolchak vf as steadily advancing ; that the ultimate de- 
feat of the Soviets was well in sight; Moscow would 
soon be captured, and these vile and sacreligious ghouls 
subjected to the condign punishment they so richly 

But alas for human hopes! The' news items were .. ■ 1 

concocted. The writers guessed and—^were bad guess^ : 
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ers. Alter six weeks of "steady advance, "^ Winston 
Chiircliill, that sinister shadow in English political life, 
was compelled to admit in the British House of Coni- 
mons that "the condition of Kolchak^s armies was a 
hopeless one, disastrous in fact." The truth about^the 
matter couJd no longer be hidden, and the '' glorious 
advance '' proved to be an unprecedented retreat oi 
over a thousand miles. Prom that day on till his final 
collapse, Kolehak steadily retreated, being followed by 
the Reds, in what has been described as the longest pni- 
suit in military history, from the Yolga to Lake Baikah 
The attempt on the part of Yndenich to capture Pet- 
rograd in the fall was one of the worst military ven- 
tures ever nndertaken. Urged on by the British re-- 
presentatives and supplied by them with siipplies oi 
every description, the forces under this drnnken Tsar^ 
ist met with ignominoiis defeat, not a vestige being ieit 
" for a possible reorganizabion. The whole affair was 
pulled off for political effect rather than military ad^ 
Vantage, and the facts of the case do not admit of any 
result other than the, expedition met with. 

D^neMn. ^who operated from a base that Lloyd 
Gmme. referred to as ^'a backyard somewhere near 
the Black Sea/' was the last recipient of Allied snp^ 
port, and the end of all their hopes of^a military decis- 
ion over the forces of the BolshevikL Denekin took 
all the supplies the Allies sent him and' immediately 
sold them to the Jewish traders who hung on the fringe 
of his armv. He placed his dependence on great, bod- 
ies of cavalry, and by this means wms able to advance 
into the heart of the government ^of Tiila, withm .wo 
hundred miles of Moscow. The disrnption of his com^ 
miinications by the Beds and by the populations of the 
oecnpied territories, secnred for hmi the same fate 
that^ had befallen Yndenich and Kolchak,^ and as his 
armies, driven by the Bolsheviks as ehaff ^^ drjen by 
the wind, withered and died so withered and died the 
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hopes of the bondholders of Imperial Bussiaii Loans. 

Militarv history shows the working of the processes 
of evolution to much better advantage than many of 
the other activities of the human animaL The changes- 
in the makeup of the soldier so that he may conform to 
the needs of his tools (weapons), the alteration in the 
strategy and tactics of war, make the realization of 
this a simple matter. 

With every change in the variable factors of warfare, 
topography, "equipment and will-power, new problems 
are presented and new strategy developed. With the 
invention of gunpowder and the consecpient perfection 
of siesre artillery the long siege-s of the Middle Ages 
gave way to rapid and violent actions. Time, which is 
a major" considera.tion, was gained at the expense of 
men and materials. With these changed conditions a 
readjustment of the strategy and tactics of the trade 
becam.e necessary. The recognition of this fact inade 
Napoleon Buonaparts one of the greatest soldiers oi aii 
time, and gave him the dominating position he held m 
Europe at the beginning of the 19th century. Studying 
the chang-es that had taken place m the weapons ot 
war and understanding them, die was able to mfliet de- 
feat on all occasions on, the Aiistrians, who were his 
immediate competitors, and vvho were still swayed by 
the wornout theories of Frederick the Great. 

So with the Bolsheviki, a new strategy has been de- 
.roloped, not by the general staff, but from the bottom. 
The change has not been in weapons or equipment, as 
thev are using the sam,e parapharnelia as m 'the trreat 
War for freedom •(!) just concluded ( fluThe officers 
^wbo organise and plan the movement of the Red armies 
have no improvements in accoiitrem.eiit or technique 
over their fellow craftsmen in Britain, France or Ger^ 
many Thev fought the 1919 campaign on the strategy 
of ^ so-called 'interior lines" first outlined ; by the 
Napoleonic staff-officer, Jomini, and developed with 
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„.„ch snccess by the brains of the G erB.an war ^aehme. : 

T +-hA«P TPSTiects without detracting m aii> waj 

-f assoeiated wrti ^on -othmg^^.^ ^^^ ^^^ ^ 

veloped. iiie novel ooiiu . ^ Ihe control ot 

found operatmg outside of ^^^1)6^^".^ J^^ fa,,^,^^ This 

the general staff, but always ^^^^^^^^^^ the 

iB in the people theBiselves, who of ^^^^^""J ^^^,^ 

forces of the enemy to ciesert at momenib " -^ ^^ ■ 

CaptF Moore, late of the Intelligence Dept. A. E. r„ 

(fberia) . writes as follows m Hearst s : | 

"The Allies in Sil^ria ^^^^^l,^^:^ 
o«t imiforms or other visible 'f)^''%^f%l^,^ las the' ability 

apBarent machiBery of o^gf^^f ^^Ve^^^b fwten and where i^ 

to vanish without beang ^'ff^'.^'^J'^^tr, if it sees fit, to , ^,^.- 

it chooses, to set up ^.^^«" _/J/'^ fj ..foVe ueder the wings of • V 

-dissolve again, concealing itself o^^^^^^^;^^ ^^_ Moreover it is 
the very host which is s^^^^^mg o ovc^^c^ic ^ ^^^^^^_ jj^,,^^ - 

to a very large extent an ^3?;?^;^; ^^f enured the cities occu- - p/ 

the winter just .past this ^'X "^^|f J?^,ef uge^ or "loyal" Rtis- k^ 

^ied by the Allies, and m the guise oi em^ _^^^^_ ^ . 

Sans, 'received food, clothing and sh Iter^^ Vn^^^^ ^^^ ^^,^^^^^. 

tion of the Allied guns spent the pe . ^arry-- | 

in comfort, perfecting ^f /^'t^^*''' 'i^^.t the interventionists and 
iBg on its propaganda ot hostility f&^^'^^^J^ j^^^f ,^^y ^und the 
J.gling with the^troops whiAd.ad co^e^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^^^^^ ^.^^h 

world to render it h™^!?^" ,^^^" It is safer to go, over to 

a strategy of organized aisoiaer . . . . ^ ^^ ^^^ army 

ic;achak^Ihan to be captured by hn.^^^^ ,, j,, ,,a 

A friend of the writer, -"^^^^J^JtuXT.s to i . 

Canadian A. M..Corp« ^^^" arly When they dis- ' j 

their presence m the ™ak army ^^^aened I 
covered that he too, was^a BolsheviK, J ^^^^^^ 
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they would desert to their 0¥/n army and take with '' 
tlieni guns, rifles and amirmiiitioB. This was their 
work for the Social Re¥oliition. The press despatches 
of the last six months proYe that they carried out 
their plans. 

Every critical in,om,eiit of the eariipaigiis of the so- 
called ^'Eussian GoYernment " forces was marked by 
m-ass desertions to the Bolsheyiki. Kolchak suffered 
on many occasions, Denikin, lost most of the equipment 
he had not already sold, some of his British tanks be- 
ing used to drive Yudenich into hiding in .Esthonia. 
If the nress reports are to be credited, half of Yuden- 
ich's army deserted' at the gates of Petrograd, going 
over to the Beds. 

This line of action is only possible among Commim-^ 
ists. It does not conform, to the bourgeois concep- 
tion of '' honor," but grows out of the social organiza- 
tion prevalent in Enssia, and is a further proof of the 
Ma,terialist Conception of History formulated by ln~ 
gels and Marx ; that the forms of the social, political, 
the jnrdiciai institutions obtaining in a particular 
society are conditioned by the economic ba,sis of the , 
system; military forms are as much subject to this law 

as are all other arts. t> • i 

This mass desertion on the part of the Eussian worii^^ 
ers and peasants is not to be confused in any way with, 
the desertions of the mercenary troops of the armies 
of the European States that participated in the Thirty 
Years War. These were' hired mercenaries of all na-^ 
tionalities, Scotch, Finns, and Germ,ans mostly, each 
man fighting for his own hand, with no interest fur- 
' ther than hig wages, and moving from one side to the 
other as the emoluments appeared to be greater or less. 
The growth of standing armies made this condition im- 
possible, but there is no military genius ,no inenmhent 
of the war colleges or the military academies who can 
devise a counter-move to the change in the factor of 
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^^ .;; will-power "interjected into the art of war W tl,« 
^'igno^rant and illiterate" Eiissiaa workers L I, ^^^ 

. that is^^sliort of utter anBlMlatioii. t4 S mo?e77 
tile capitalists, callouR and brutal n^ fhZ^ *^^^ 

than the eapitalisf di^ "wif ^t^illt'tj fTt-- 
place, .o that there is NO eoxX move to save ?h' 

first with Kolchak and Djnil f i%Tw "' ''' '^?' 
what Qur Bed Army is dnin^ »„ ". T ** ''^ ""^'^^''y 
('■Manehe.ter f!<£^''^^:::^^:^^:^;^^^y-" 

uosj y have proven useless ,,Lpons when oppoS?„' 

choice today of reeognmmg the Soyiet lyoYernment or 

^i ^^\f otters not what the choice inaf be' the r^ Jt 

tlf dtf ^ sa„.e. the downfall of fte s^^:;J^' ^ 
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